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THE MAN 


By RoBEeRT 
| was _ a dinner in Washington 

that had the good fortune to 
find at seated next to Thomas B. 
Reed, of Maine. It was a brilliant 
occasion, for around the table sat well- 
known statesmen, scientists, jurists, 
economists, and literary men, besides 
two or three who had gained eminence 
in the medical profession. Mr. Reed 
was at his best, “ better than the best 
champagne.” His conversation, spark- 
ling with good-nature, was not only 
exhilarating to his immediate neigh- 
but at times to the entire table. 
Being among friends, among the sort 
of men he really liked, he let himself 
out as it were. 

Before the conversation had gone 
beyond the serious point I remember 
asking the ex-Speaker how he felt at 
the time when the entire Democratic 
press of the country had pounced upon 
him; when he was being held up as 
‘The Czar’—a man whose iron heels 
were crushing out American popular 
government. “Oh,” he promptly re- 
plied, “you mean what were my feel- 
ings while the uproar about the rules 
of the Fifty-first Congress was going 
on, and while the question was in 
doubt? Well, I had no feeling except 
that of entire serenity, and the reason 
was simple. I knew just what I was 
going to do if the House did not sus- 
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tain me;” and raising his eyes, with a 
typical twist of his mouth which those 


who have seen it don’t easily forget, 
he added, “ when a man has decided 


upon a plan of action for either con- 
tingency there is no need for him to be 
disturbed, you know.’ 

“And may I ask what you deter- 
mined to do if the House decided 
adversely ?” 

“T should simply have left the Chair, 
resigning the Speakership, and left the 
House, resigning my seat in Congress. 
There were things that could be done, 
you know, outside of political life, and 
for my own part I had made up my 
mind that if political life consisted i 
sitting helplessly in the Speaker's S 
chair, and seeing the majority power- 
less to pass legislation, I had had 
enough of it, and was ready to step 
down and out.” 

After a moment’s pause he turned, 
and, looking me full in the face with a 
half smile, continued: “Did it ever 
occur to you that it is a very soothing 
thing to know exactly what you are 
going to do, if things do not go your 
way? You have then made yourself 
equal to the worst, and have only to 
wait and find out what was ordained 
before the foundation of the world.” 

“You never had a doubt in your 
own mind that the position taken was 
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in perfect accordance with justice and 
common sense? ” I ventured. 

“Never for a moment. 
see, being creatures of use and wont, 
are naturally bound up in old tradi- 
tions. While every court which had 
ever considered the question had de- 
cided one way, we had been used to 
the other. Fortunately for the coun- 
try, there was no wavering in our 
ranks.” 

“But how did you feel,” said .I, 
“when the uproar was at its worst, 
when the members of the minority 
were raging on the floor together ?” 

“Just as you would feel,” was the 
reply, “if a big creature were jumping 
at you, and you knew the exact length 
and strength of his chain, and were 
quite sure of the weapon you had in 
your hands.” 

This conversation gives a clear in- 
sight into the character of Thomas B. 
Reed. It shows his chief character- 


Men, you 


istics: manly aggressiveness, an iron 
will—qualities which friend and foe 
alike have recognized in him—with a 
certain serenity of temper, a broadness, 
a bigness of horizon which only the 


men who have been brought into per- 
sonal contact with him fully appreciate. 

Standing, as he does, in the foremost 
rank of public men, one of the leaders 
of his party, the public has certainly a 
right to know something of the man, 
First of all, one thing about him has 
to be emphasized ; he lacks one of the 
traits that popular leaders too often 
possess. He cannot be all things to 
all men. He is bound to be true to his 
personal convictions, and he is not the 
man to vote for a measure he detests, 
because his constituents clamor for it. 
Every one knows how public men have 
at times voted against their earnest con- 
victions, and then gone into the cloak 
room and apologized for it; but it 
would be difficult to imagine a man of 
Mr. Reed’s composition in this réle. 

To judge a man well, to know his 
best side, it is necessary to see him at 
home, and I cull from notes made 
several weeks ago, during a visit to 
Mr. Reed in Portland. 

I found Mr. Reed in a three-story 
corner brick house, on one of the most 
sightly spots in town. Over the west- 
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ern walls of that modern, substantial 
New England home there clambers a 
mass of Japanese ivy, which, reliev- 
ing the straightness of the architectu- 
ral lines, gives a pleasing something, 
an artistic touch, to the ensemble. Its 
owner having shown his pride in that 
beautiful ivy, straightway took me to 
the roof of the house, to admire the su- 
perb view of Casco Bay and the pictu- 
resque expanse of country around Port- 
land. 

The stamp of the man’s character 
is plain everywhere in that house. 
The rooms are large, airy, and unpre- 
tentiously furnished, yet with solidity 
and that certain winning grace of do- 
mestic appointments in old New Eng- 
land. Much of Mr. Reed’s work is 
done at his desk in a wee bit of a room 
on the second floor, where crowded 
book-shelves reach to the ceiling. His 
library long ago overflowed the con- 
fines of hisden, and books are scattered 
through the rooms on every floor; 
books, bought not for binding nor edi- 
tions, but for the contents, ranging 
from miscellaneous novels to the dry- 
est historical treatises, from poetry to 
philosophy. 

The library,* on the ground floor, 
where callers are usually received, has 
among the inevitable book-shelves a 
few photographs of masterpieces. 
Over the mantelpiece a painting of 
Weeks:s shows that the sympathies of 
the owner extend beyond that sphere 
to which the great public is inclined to 
confine him. 

Of the favorite haunts of Mr. Reed, 
the place of all to study his social side 
is at his club, The Cumberland. 

“ You see,” said Mr. Reed, “a club 
of this kind is only possible in a con- 
servative town like Portland, a staid, 
old place which grows slowly, at the 
rate of about five or six hundred a 
year, where the one hundred club mem- 
bers, while belonging to opposite polit- 
ical parties, unite to a man in celebrat- 
ing the victory of any of their fellow- 
members. Most of them, friends from 
boyhood, have gone to school together, 
and are known to one another but by 


* The picture which forms the frontispiece of the 
Magazine represents him in this room, at his favorite 
seat by the window. 




















their Christian names.” ‘There the 
ex-Czar is always called “ Tom,” or 
“Thomas, old boy,” and there reigns 
supreme a fine spirit of equality, or un- 
pretentious “give and take” sort of 
intercourse, which is really the ideal 
object of a club. 

“Indeed, there is no place like it,” 
said Reed. “It is the most homelike 
club one can imagine; too small to 
have coteries, and with lots of bright, 
sensible boys, quick at repartee. People 
talk of my wit, but, I tell you, it’s hard 
work to hold my own there; and then 
no one can try to pose among us, or 
attempt to make a fool of himself, but 
he is properly sat upon. Intercourse 
with your fellow-men in such a milieu 
is the best discipline I know of fora 
man—except that of political life,” he 
added, with his droll smile. 

Of course Mr. Reed is interested in 
the welfare of Portland, and he cher- 
ishes the idea that some day the city 
of his birth will become one of the 
great cities of the continent. “ Port- 
land harbor is one of the finest on the 
Atlantic coast. It is at least two days 
nearer Europe than New York, and 
one day nearer Europe than Boston. 
The annexation of Canada to the 
United States, or the union of the two 
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countries, one of which is bound to 
come in the course of time, will surely 
bring to Portland the great prosperity 
that should be hers by reason of her 
admirable harbor and her geographi- 
cal position. And,” he added, “ while I 
like the life in Washington, especially 
when the session is active and there is 
plenty of work to do, it has never yet 
been the case that I have left Portland 
without regret, or gone back to it with- 
out pleasure.” 

The frame house in which he was 
born still stands, shaded by two elms 
of obvious age. Henry W. Longfellow 
was born just around the corner from 
it, in a dwelling that marks the spot 
where, in 1632, one George Cleeve 
built the first white man’s habitation 
ever erected in the territory now in- 
cluded in Portland’s boundaries. The 
settlement was called, in tender remem- 
brance of an English field, “ Stogum- 
nor,’ and its founder’s life was one of 
almost ceaseless conflict, now with the 
redskins and now with the white neigh- 
bors of other settlements, so that Cleeve 
left behind him the impress of a bold, 
vigorous fellow. His daughter married 
Michael Mitten, whose two daughters 
in turn married two brothers named 
3rackett. One of the Brackett 
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VIEW FROM THE ROOF 


daughters married a fisherman named 


Reed, whose descendant, Thomas 
Brackett Reed, has exhibited, in a dif- 
ferent way and under vastly different 
circumstances, much of the nerve and 
daring that animated his stern old fight- 
ing settler-ancestor, George Cleeve. 
At nine Mr. Reed entered the gram- 
mar school, at eleven the high school. 
He was sixteen years old when he 
completed his course in the latter. 
His boyhood friends say he was fond 
of fun, though the amount of knowl- 
edge he absorbed would indicate that 
he was also fond of books; yet Mr. 
Reed himself confesses that literature 
in general, and old romances in par- 
ticular, attracted him more than text- 
books. He still remembers his first 
schoolmaster, a spare young man, “ the 
best disciplinarian I ever knew,” who 
had the art of holding a turbulent 
school by finding out what was the 
particular spring he could touch to 
control every one of his lawless boys. 
“ He had the pull on me,” says Mr. 
Reed, “by simply holding over me in 
critical moments the penalty of dismis- 
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sal. You know, I had a sort of inborn 
idea that the school was a great thing 
for me, and I knew that my parents 
were too poor to afford to send me 
anywhere else, so I kept straight along, 
doing my duty. It was the master’s 
custom to allow each boy who had no 
demerits to ring his bell before leaving 
the class, and once for three days in 
succession I did not ring that bell. I 
can see now the master coming to me, 
and saying: ‘Tom, is it an inadvert- 
ence?’ ‘No, sir.’ ‘Did you break the 
rules?’ ‘Yes, sir.” ‘Why?’ ‘ Because 
they were too hard.’ ‘Well, boy, you 
know what you can do if the rules are 
too hard; you can leave school.’ I 
hung my head, and he went away, after 
a few moments of, to me, terrible si- 
lence, saying: ‘Never let me hear of 
this again, Tom.’ And I replied: ‘ No, 
sir.” And meant it.” 

On entering Bowdoin College in 1856, 
young Reed had a half-formed desire 
of becoming a minister, which he re- 
linquished, however, long before his 
graduation. His life struggle began 
in earnest with that first year at col- 











lege, for he had to earn enough to pay 
his way as he went along. His at- 
tendance at class recitations during 
the first term of his freshman year was 
regular, but he found it necessary to 
drop out the next two terms and earn 
some money by teaching. He kept up 
his studies, however, without an in- 
structor. All through the first part of 
his college course young Reed devoted 
a great deal of time to literature, to the 
neglect of his studies. While in the 
high school, a garret in the house of 
one of his mother’s relations had _ be- 
come his Mecca, It was packed full 
of books, especially novels, and there 
he was wont to journey twice a week, 
loading himself with volumes, over 
which he spent his days and the best 
part of his nights. Mr. Reed says 
that it was mostly trashy, imaginative 
stuff, but that it also was full of de- 
light, and in some ways full of infor- 
mation for him. ‘To that omnivorous 
reading he attributes in large part his 
knowledge of words, and it was also, no 
doubt, an apprenticeship from which 
he naturally stepped into higher liter- 
ature. 

Graduation was but little more than 
a year off, when, the contents of the 
garret being exhausted, the young man 
realized to his consternation that his 
class standing was-very low. His 
place at the end of the college course 
depended on his average class stand- 
ing all through. He had received 
none of the sixteen junior parts which 
were given out during the junior year, 
and to his dismay the English orations, 
corresponding to the junior parts at 
the end of the course, were reduced to 
twelve. There was but one course 
open to the ambitious, spirited boy— 
to offset the low average of his earlier 
terms by an exceptionally high average 
during his last. Romances and poems 
were laid aside, and from that time 
forward until Commencement he was 
up at five in the morning, and by nine 
o’clock every night he was in bed, and 
tired enough to drop asleep at once. 
Mr. Reed says very frankly that he 
did not relish this regimen, for by 
nature he is indolent. Apropos of 


this, it was a common saying among 
his comrades that Reed would be some- 
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body some day, if he were not: so 
lazy. 

The consequences of his three years 
of novel-reading were such a serious 
matter to him that he was afraid to go 
and hear the result of the final exami- 
nations but remained in his room until 
a friend came to tell him that he was 
one of the first five in his class in his 
average for the entire course. This is 
the other side of Reed, “the lazy.” 

3esides this success, his oration on 
“The Fear of Death” won the first 
prize for English composition. It was 
in delivering it that Mr. Reed felt the 
first emotions of the orator, when every 
eye in the audience was riveted upon 
him, and when the profound silence 
that prevailed told the deep interest 
which his words aroused. Of the year’s 
work which won for him the privilege 
of delivering it on that Commence- 
ment Day, thirty-three years ago, Mr. 
Reed says that it was the hardest of 
his life, and the only time he has forced 
himself up to his full limit for so long 
a period. 

Graduation from college was not by 
any means the end of the struggle for 
the young man. Money was still lack- 
ing, and to get it he engaged in school- 
teaching, an occupation which he had 
already followed during two terms, and 
in vacation times. He taught- at first 
for twenty dollars a month, “ boarding 
round,” and the highest pay he ever 
received as a teacher was forty-five 
dollars a month. His old comrades 
delight in telling an incident of his 
school-teaching days. He once found 
it necessary to chastise a boy who was 
about his own age, although he had 
been cautioned against whipping, by 
the members of the committee of the 
district, unless he first referred the case 
to them. But Reed was Reed even in 
those days. The committee having 
failed to sustain him in the past, in 
this instance he decided that some 
one must be master at school, and that 
he would be that some one. Accord- 
ingly, the refractory young man was 
thrashed, after an exciting quarter of 
an hour—a close victory, which one 
pound more avoirdupois might have 
decided against the teacher. 

Mr. Reed soon gave up school-teach- 
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ing, and, thinking that a young man 
would have a better chance out West, 
he went to California. Judge Wal- 
lace, afterwards Chief Justice of Cali- 
fornia, examined Reed for admission 
to the bar. It was in ’63, during 
the civil war, when the Legal Tender 
Act was much discussed in California, 
where a gold basis was still maintained, 
that Wallace, whose office adjoined the 
one where Reed was studying, hap- 
pened in one day and said, “ Mr. Reed, 
I understand you want to be admitted 
to the bar. Have you studied law?” 
“Yes, sir, I studied law in Maine while 
teaching.” “ Well,” said Wallace, “I 
have one question to ask. Is the Legal 
Tender Act constitutional?” ‘“ Yes,” 
said Reed. ‘“ You shall be admitted to 
the bar,” said Wallace. ‘ Tom Bodley 
[a deputy sheriff, who had legal aspi- 
rations| was asked the same question, 
and he said ‘no.” We will admit you 


both, for anybody who can answer off- 
hand a question like that ought to prac- 
tise law in this country.” 

Reed’s sojourn on the Pacific coast 


was short. In’64 he was made Assist- 
ant Paymaster in the United States 
Navy, and served in that capacity un- 
til his honorable discharge a year or so 
after. His admission to practise be- 
fore the Supreme Court of the State of 
Maine followed on his return to the 
East. Cases came to the young lawyer 
slowly. ‘The first ones were in the 
minor municipal courts. Gradually he 
secured a certain run of commercial 
and admiralty cases which began to 
yield something tangible in the shape 
of fees. Yet the goal of success 
seemed a long way off, when it hap- 
pened that in one of those minor cases 
he cross-examined a refractory witness 
in such a manner as to completely 
overturn the testimony given, and 
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thereby won the case for his client. 
The unexpected result was that the 
witness who had been upset by the 
young lawyer’s skill conceived a great 
admiration for him, and became influ- 
ential in sending him many cases. 

That he made his mark in his modest 
position is shown by the fact that after 
two years, in 1867, Mr. Reed was nom- 
inated for the State Legislature. Judge 
Nathan Webb, then County Attorney, 
who had known Reed simply as his 
opponent in a number of cases, had 
proposed his name, and, after six bal- 
lots, had succeeded in nominating him. 
The first thing Reed knew about it was 
when reading the papers the next morn- 
ing, and his first impulse was to decline. 
When Webb came in he urged him to 
accept, saying that a winter’s legisla- 
tive experience would broaden and be 
in every respect valuable to him. Mr. 
Reed accepted, and after serving two 
terms in the House he was elected to 
the State Senate. Then he was made 
Attorney-General and afterwards City 
Solicitor of Portland, and in 1876 he 
was for the first time nominated to 
represent his district in the House of 
Representatives in Washington. 

At the very moment when Reed, 
escorted by one of his colleagues, took 
a seat at the first convenient desk, on 
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the day when he began his life as a 

congressman, Mr. Reed’s massive fig- 

ure, suggestive of physical strength ; 

the easy and yet not offensive assur- 

ance with which he took his seat and 

glanced with quizzical eye about the 

chamber; the unaffected way with 

which he accepted congratulations 

from the New England members who 

knew him, and the reputation he had 

already won as a master of wit and the 

possessor of a tongue which could be 

eloquent with sarcasm, all of these 

things so impressed Mr. S. S. Cox that 

he turned to Mr. William T. Frye, 

then a member for Maine, and said: 

“Well, Frye, I see your State has sent 

another intellectual and physical giant 

who is a youngster here.” ‘“ Whom do 

you mean?” asked Frye. ‘* This man 

Reed, who must be even now cracking 

a joke, for I see they are all laughing 
about him.” 

3ut to maintain the reputation which 

his State had secured for committing 

its interests to master men, Mr. Reed 

had a hard task before him. Blaine, 

who had just passed from the House to 

the Senate, had made Maine of pre- 

éminent influence by reason of his 

formidable canvass for the presidential 

nomination. Eugene Hale and Mr. 

William T. Frye represented in part the 

State in the House. 

Hannibal Hamlin 

was a member of 

the Senate, and 

the tradition of 

the remarkable in- 

tellectual achieve- 

ments of William 

Pitt Fessenden, so 

long a senator 

from Maine, was 

still so fresh in 

the minds of many 

members of Con- 

gress that it was 

common to_ hear 

Mr. Fessenden 

spoken of as per- 

haps the ablest 

senator since the 

days of Webster, 

Clay, and Calhoun. 

But, unlike’ the 

stories that are 
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told of the débuts of many statesmen, 
Mr. Reed's first speech was not a fail- 
ure. On the contrary, it was a success, 
A success all the more brilliant be- 
cause won under trying circumstances. 

A bill was under consideration to 
pay the College of William and Mary, 
in Virginia, damages for the occupan- 
cy of its buildings by United States 
troops during the war. It was one of 
an almost innumerable class of similar 
claims in the South, and its payment 
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by means of which the other claims 
could be slipped through the House. 
Doctor Loring, a Republican mem- 
ber from Massachusetts, one of the 
most polished and eloquent speakers 
in the House, had made a strong and 
touching appeal, full of pathos and 
sentiment, in favor of the bill. At the 
conclusion of his speech spontaneous 
applause burst from all sides; Repub- 
licans and Democrats thronged to the 
desk of the orator to congratulate and 
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would have established a precedent 
that would at that time have opened 
the door to the appropriation of mill- 
ions of dollars. It had been put for- 
ward as being the most meritorious of 
these southern war claims, in the hope 
that the sympathy which could be 
aroused in behalf of the venerable in- 
stitution of learning making the claim 
(it dating back to Washington’s time, 
and being of a religious and eleemosy- 
nary well as educational charac- 
ter) would stir up a sentimental feeling 


as 


shake him by the hand. ‘The scene was 
a memorable one. Cries of “ Vote,” 
“Vote,” rose from all parts of the 
House, and it seemed inevitable that 
the bill would pass by an almost unani- 
mous vote. 

At this juncture Mr. Reed arose. 
He has told that he would at that 
moment have sold his opportunity to 
speak for a very insignificant sum. 
He stood motionless for ten minutes, 
unable to utter a word. Knowing that 
his only chance was to dominate the 
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turmoil, he at last raised his voice, 
and, after five minutes, he felt that 
he would have a hearing. Slowly the 


excitement and noise quieted down, 
and for forty minutes he was given 


the closest attention. The speech was 
so clear, forcible, and convincing that, 
in spite of some break in the Republi- 
can ranks, it recalled members of both 
parties from their temporary emotional 
lapse and turned the tide against these 
dangerous claims. 

In ’77 he was made a member of 
what was known as “ The Potter Com- 
mittee,” appointed to investigate the 
operations of the returning boards in 
the South. Committee work was es- 
sentially congenial to Mr. Reed. He 
delighted in cross-examinations, and 
his power of sarcasm and of insinuat- 
ing inquiry furnished the committee 
and the public with the most dramatic 
scenes which occurred at any of its 
sessions. In cross-examining a clever 
scoundrel, one Anderson, for instance, 
for two whole days, he at last com- 
pelled him to admit that he was a for- 
ger. “ Who is this man Reed,” every 
one began to ask, and the young con- 
gressman found himself, perhaps more 
in his legal capacity than asa legislator, 
famous. 


BOWDOIN COLLEGE. 


(MR. REED IN THE CENTRE.) 


It is not the purpose of this article 
to describe Mr. Reed’s public career, 
further than to say that there came a 
day when, upon the departure of Mr. 
Frye from the House to the Senate, and 
the election of General Garfield to the 
presidency, Mr. Reed passed, by com- 
mon agreement and without question- 
ing, to the leadership of his party in the 
House, and that, in the logical course 
of events, he was naturally indicated 
as the candidate for the Speakership, 
when, in 1889, after six years of mi- 
nority, his party became a majority. 
What a magnificent combination of as- 
saults and eulogies his career as, Speaker 
brought forth is too vividly impressed 
upon the popular mind to need more 
than mention. 

During his public career Mr. Reed 
has manifested in a score or more of 
verbal hand-to-hand conflicts his abil- 
ity to meet an emergency to the best 
advantage of his side. Always upon 
his feet when he scents danger, he 
is as quick to scent it as any politi- 
cian who ever occupied a seat upon that 
floor. He is at all times as truly the 
master of all his resources as ever Mr. 
Blaine was in that same tempestuous 
arena of the House. 

From the first he has shown himself 
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that rara avis, a born debater—ag- 
gressive and cautious, able to strike 
the nail right on the head at critical 
moments, to condense a whole argu- 
ment with epigrammatic brevity. He 
has shown, to my judgment, better 
than any parliamentarian living, how 
the turbulent battlings of great legis- 
lative bodies, so chaotic in appearance, 
are not chaos at all to one who has the 
capacity to think with clearness and 
precision upon his feet. Such a man as- 
similates the substance of every speech 
and judges its relative bearing upon the 
question. At the beginning it is hard 
to tell where a discussion will hinge, but 
gradually, as the debate goes on, the 
two or three points which are the key 
of the situation become clear to the 
true debater. As I understand the art of 
the debater, it is as if logs were heaped 
in confusion before him, and the thing 
to do was to single out the one log 
which, when removed, starts all the 
others flying down stream—an easier 
thing to conceive than to accomplish, 
and which demands an alliance of 
widely diverse qualities. I remember 


telling Mr. Reed once that it seemed 


to me asif there must be in the tem- 
perament of the debater something of 
the artist’s nature—a little of the same 
instinct to inspire and guidehim. And 
I added: “Don’t you, like the artist, 
draw for material everywhere, from 
friend and foe alike, from things bear- 
ing directly upon your subject as well 
as from things that are apparently more 
removed from it? Don’t you have 
something akin to inspiration?” — , 
“Well, perhaps so,” Mr. Reed an- 
swered, “and an anecdote occurs to 
my mind which you may think fits your 
theory. An obscure chap got up once 
and went for me in what was evidently 
a six months’ laboriously prepared in- 
vective. I hardly realized what he was 
about, except that I had an impression 
of the man using words in the same 
frantic fashion a windmill uses its arms 
ina blow. All the same, when he had 
finished pitching into me, I could not 
but get up ana return the compliment. 
I had no more idea of what I was going 
to say than he had, when, by a hazard, 
my eye caught in the sea of heads be- 
fore me the face of another representa- 
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tive from his State—a man who was 
one of the leaders of his party—and in- 
stantly the answer flashed in my mind. 
I had begun with something like ‘ This 
is only another echo of the minority of 
the Fifty-first Congress, whose echoes 
are dying, not musically, but dying. 
Gentlemen,’ I continued, ‘it is too 
much glory for a State to furnish us 
with two such eminent representatives, 
the one to lead the House, the other to 
bring up the rear.’ 

“ But I want to tell you, while we are 
on this subject of the artist and the 
orator,” Mr. Reed continued, “that I 
believe there is as much of a rhythm 
in prose as there is in poetry, and if a 
man has not the intuitive feeling of 
that subtile thing, rhythm, he can never 
amount to anything as an_ orator. 
Certain books of George William Cur- 
tis—‘ Prue and I,’ especially—have 
helped me as much as anything to real- 
ize how delightful a quality rhythm is.” 

There is a side to Mr. Reed which 
few people suspect. He is a lover of 
good novels, especially such novels as 
those of Balzac and Thackeray, which 
present human nature in a rugged, 
truthful manner. I should think that 
Mr. Reed would have about as much 
respect for a namby-pamby novel as 
he has for a wishy-washy politician. 

Of the English novelists he likes 
Thackeray by far the best. “ Pen- 
dennis,” “ The Adventures of Philip,” 
and “ The Virginians” he esteems as 
his most interesting works, though 
Thackeray reached high-water mark, in 
Mr. Reed’s opinion, in “ Vanity Fair.” 
Charles Reade, too, has found in him 
an assiduous reader. He thinks “ The 
Cloister and the Hearth” the finest 
and truest picture that has been made 
of life in the fifteenth century, and that 
Charles Reade is the best story-teller 
that ever wrote English. 

In poetry his preference is for Ten- 
nyson, but he is a constant reader of 
Browning, Holmes, Longfellow, and 
Whittier also. “‘ Would you mind,” said 
Mr. Reed, while talking of poets, “if 
I descend from the great names and 
say that I have a great liking for the 
rhymes of a Kansas lawyer, Eugene F. 
Ware, who writes over the nom-de- 
plume of ‘Ironquill’? They are so 
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direct; they present a moral in so 
few and so strikingly well chosen 
words ; and then they have just enough 
of that quality of language which is al- 
ways attractive because it is language 
in the making. How do you like this 
example of Mr. Ware’s sturdy popular 
muse ? 
*** Once a Kansas zephyr strayed 

Where a brass-eyed bull-pup played ; 

And that foolish canine bayed 

At that zephyr in a gay, 

Semi-idiotic way. 

Then that zephyr in about 

Half a jiffy took that pup, 

Tipped him over wrong side up ; 

Then it turned him wrong side out. 

And it calmly journeyed thence 

With a barn and string of fence. 


MORAL. 


When communities turn loose 

Social forces that produce 
The disorders of a gale, 

Act upon a well-known law, 

Face the breeze, but close your jaw ; 
It’s a rule that will not fail. 


If you bay it in a gay, 
Self-sufficient sort of way, 

It will land you, without doubt, 
Upside down and wrong side out. 


9” 


Mr. Reed, who learned French after 
he was forty years old, enjoys the 
masterpieces of French fiction and 
French verse in the original. He reads 
and rereads Horace, or, rather, certain 
parts of Horace which appeal strongly 
to him. But his one great admiration 
is Balzac. ‘Yes, I like to read Bal- 
zac,” Mr. Reed often says. “ His 
closeness to nature and life hold you 
in spite of yourself. There is hardly 
a book of his which is not sad beyond 
tears. ‘Eugénie Grandet’ is a most 
powerful delineation of the absorbing 
grasp which love of money has on a 
strong man, and the power which love 
has over an untutored spirit, but sad- 
ness permeates everything. That won- 
derful love story of the ‘ Duchess de 
Langais’ is like no other love story ever 
written. Could anything be more sad 
than her life at the convent, and her 
lover’s long search for her hiding-place ? 
unless it be that lover’s discovery, 
when he scaled the convent walls, that 
death had been stronger than love, and 
that, after a life of wasted devotion, 
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nothing could be said of her beautiful 
form as it sank into the ocean except 
the mournful words, ‘She was a wom- 
an; now she is nothing.’ And what 
an extraordinary picture that is in the 
‘Peau de Chagrin’ of the controlling 
power of society over a fashionable 
woman! And again, in ‘ Pére Go- 
riot.” How sad they all are, and the 
sadness of a life that toils not nor 
spins! Verily, to be happy we must 
take no note of the flying hours, and 
live outside of ourselves. Is not the 
condition of joyous life to forget that 
we are living? Here most of the char- 
acters are so entirely selfish that one 
sometimes thinks there is not one single 
friendly heart in the entire story. All 
are so conscious of living—even those 
in the higher sphere—and so anxious 
to appear other than they are, that 
their entire lives are only ignoble strug- 
gles, with nothing of serene repose. 
When the strife is not for gold or posi- 
tion it is for love, which is thus de- 
graded!” 

I was talking the other day to that 
brilliant orator, Benjamin Butterworth, 
of Ohio, and the conversation turned 
to Tom Reed, as Butterworth affec- 
tionately called him. Said Butter- 
worth: “ The way Reed’s constituents 
have stood by him is one of the most 
gratifying things to me in American 
politics. During one of his campaigns, 
in which I spoke for him, I met some 
Democrats in his district. I said, 
‘Gentlemen, I do not know anything 
about your politics, but you have a 
man of sterling qualities to represent 
you.” ‘Yes,’ they replied, ‘he is an 
intense Republican and has peculiari- 
ties, but we like him because he repre- 
sents the best thought of the district, 
and we vote for him on the sly.’ ” 

That plain-speaking man, whose chief 
characteristic is to be true to his own 
convictions, is a pretty good specimen 
of the Puritan. Had he been in Crom- 
well’s army he either would not have 
prayed at all or he would have prayed 
just as long as Cromwell did. In either 
case he would have fought for what he 
believed to be the right, all the time, 
and given no quarter. 

Apropos of what might be called 
his blunt frankness, I recall an in- 
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cident told me by a member who had 
charge of what was known as the 
Whiskey Bill. Mr. Reed had baffled 


the attempts of the whiskey men to 
get it up, but in his temporary ab- 


sence, through the inadvertence or 
incapacity of a member, the bill was 
forced on the House. Reed ran down 
to the fellow, and vented his feelings 
in the remark, “ You are too big a fool 
to lead, and haven’t got sense enough 
to follow.” 

If his bits of speeches flung about in 
the heat of debate, either in retort or 
in attack, were gathered, they would 
make a mighty interesting book. No 
other man has like him the power to 
condense a whole argument in a few 
striking words. His epigrams are 
worthy of the literary artist in that 
they are perfect in form. Though 


struck out on the spur of the moment 
you cannot take a word from nor recast 
them. They have for solid basis a 
most profound knowledge of human 
nature, of life, and they exhibit to a 
luminous degree the possession in their 
author of that prime quality of a true 
man—horse sense. I remember this 
fragment of a speech of last session : 
“ Gentlemen, everybody has an opinion 
about silver, except those who have 
talked so much about it that they have 
ceased to think.” 

There are many people who believe 
that Mr. Reed himself disproves one of 
his epigrams, that “a statesman is a 
successful politician who is dead.” As 
for me, I venture to say that Mr. Reed 
is right, but he has there formulated a 
rule to which he is one of the rare 
exceptions. 
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THOMAS BRACKETT REED was born in Port- 
land, Me., October 18, 1839. He graduated 
at Bowdoin College in 1860, and then com- 
menced to study law. In 1864 he suspended 
his studies and joined the navy as Acting 
Assistant Paymaster, serving until his honor- 
able discharge at the close of the war. Re- 
suming his legal studies, he was admitted to 
the bar and began to practise in his native town. 
He soon took an active part in politics, and 
was a member of the Maine State Legislature 
from 1868 to 1869. In 1870 he sat in the 
State Senate. From that year until 1872 he 
was State Attorney-General, and in 1874-77 he 
served as solicitor for the city of Portland. He 
was sent to Congress in 1876 and has been con- 
tinuously re-elected since. When the Repub- 
lican party came into power in 1888, he was 
elected Speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives. He is a powerful debater, an energetic 
politician, and a leading authority upon par- 
liamentary procedure. 


FRANCES ELIZABETH WILLARD was born in 
Churchville, N. Y., September 28, 1839. She 
eraduated at Northwestern Female College, 
Evanston, IIl., in 1859. She became Professor 
of Natural Science there in 1862, and Principal 
of Genesee Wesleyan Seminary in 1866. After 
two years of travel and study in Europe and the 
Holy Land, she became Professor of Esthetics 
in Northwestern University, and, as Dean of the 
Women’s College there, developed her system of 
self-government, now generally adopted. In 
1874 Miss Willard identified herself with the 
Woman’s Christian Temperance Union. As 
secretary of the Union she organized the Home 
Protection movement, and in 1879 was elected 
president. She took a leading part in the es- 
tablishment of the Prohibition party, and in 1887 
was elected President of the Women’s Council 
of the United States. She also accepted the 
leadership of the White Cross movement, which 
has been successful in obtaining enactments in 
many States for the protection of women. Be- 
sides being a director of the Women’s Temper- 
ance Publishing House, Miss Willard is chief 
contributor to ‘‘ The Union Signal” (Chicago) 
and associate editor of ‘*Our Day” (Boston). 
Her chief literary works are ‘‘ Nineteen Beauti- 
ful Years.” *‘ Woman and Temperance,” ** How 
to Win,” ‘‘Woman in the Pulpit,” and 
“Glimpses of Fifty Years.” 


EDGAR WILSON NYE, who has become famous 
as a humorist under the pen name of “Bill 
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Nye.” was born in Shirley, Piscataqua County, 
Maine, August 25,1850. His family removed 
to Wisconsin shortly afterwards, and the boy 
was educated at River Falls, in that State. Early 
in the seventies he went to Wyoming Territory ; 
he there studied law, and was admitted to the 
bar in 1876. While in Wyoming he served in 
several public capacities, as postmaster of Lara- 
mie and as a member of the legislature. He 
had early begun to furnish humorous sketches 
to the newspapers, and for some time was con- 
nected with the press as correspondent. He 
returned to Wisconsin in 1883. In 1886 he was 
connected with the New York *‘ World.” and 
since then has been a weekly contributor to 
numerous papers. As a lecturer and reader from 
his own books Mr. Nye has been very success- 
ful. In 1891 he produced a play, ‘* The Cadi,” 
ata New York theatre. His best-known books 
are ‘ Bill Nye and the Boomerang,” ‘‘ The 
Forty Liars,” ‘‘ Baled Hay,” and ‘‘ Remarks.” 
Mr. Nye has resided, for some time past, near 
Asheville, N.C. 


GEORGE W. CABLE was born in New Orleans 
in 1844. He obtained an ordinary public- 
school education. His early life was spent as a 
clerk in a commercial office, varied by successful 
contributions to ‘* The New Orleans Picayune” 
under the signature of ‘‘ Drop-Shot.” In 1863 
he joined the Confederate Army, and served 
in the Fourth Regiment Mississippi Cavalry, 
until the end of the civil war. His first literary 
work to attract general attention was a short 
story, ‘‘ Sieur George,” published in the old 
**Scribner’s Monthly.” ‘To that periodical he 
contributed numerous other sketches of creole 
life, which were published in book form in 1879. 
Other stories and articles followed, and Mr. 
Cable, after working up to a leading position in 
the mercantile world, from that of an errand boy. 
devoted himself to literature as a profession. 
“‘The Grandissimes,” in 1880, *‘ Madame 
Delphine,” 1881, ‘‘ The Creoles of Louisiana” 
and ‘‘ Dr. Sevier,” 1884, established him in 
a high place amongst modern authors. His 
knowledge of the South, and his studies among 
the creoles and negroes, made him an authority 
upon the questions relating to the past and 
future of the negro and the southern States, 
and involved him in numerous and heated dis- 
cussions. ‘‘ The Silent South,’”’ 1885, and 
‘The Negro Question,” 1890, are the most 
prominent of his works on this subject. As a 
lecturer and reader he is widely known. 
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OW, we won't be 
selfish with our 
telephone, will 
we, dear? We 

will let a few friends 
use it occasionally 
—it will be such a 
pleasure and a con- 
venience,” and Mrs. 
Jones stood off and 
looked admiringly 

at the new telephone. 
‘**By all means. It is 
here and it may as well 
be doing some one a 
service as to stand idle—and I like 
to feel that a friend isn’t afraid to ask 
a favor of me now and then. Yes, I 
suppose that telephone will save us 
many a car-fare during the year. You 
can use it to do your marketing, instead 
of tiring yourself out and wasting half 
a day three or four times a week ; and 
days when I forget things, think how 
easy it will be to telephone and remind 
me, Why, it will entirely do away with 
the need for strings to tie around my 

fingers.” 

“Of course it will. I’m sure that 
what we'll save on strings and car-fare 
will pay the rent of the instrument,” 
joyously responded Mrs. Jones, who 
had no great head for figures. 

Thus hope and kindly intentions pre- 
sided at the inauguration of the Joneses’ 
telephone. 


Three months passed, and the great 
invention had carried much information 
—useful and otherwise—not only to its 
owners, but to the entire neighborhood 
as well. There were even days when 
the Joneses questioned whether they 
were not running a public telephone, 
so often did the bell ring. It is true, it 
had not quite paid for itself in the an- 
ticipated saving of car-fares and finger 
strings; still, it had certainly been a 
great comfort, and “Well, we'll just 
face the music and call it a luxury,” 
said Jones, as he put away the receipt 
for his first quarter’s rent ; “ especially 
for our friends,” he added, with just a 
touch of bitterness. 

Scarce twenty-four hours after this 
philosophical stand was taken, Mrs. 
Jones, who was rather a iight sleeper, 
was aroused by a violent and prolonged 
ringing. It was six o’clock and Sun- 
day morning—a day and hour usual- 
ly dedicated to undisturbed slumber. 
After a brief debate in her own mind as 
to whether the house was on fire or 
the milkman was ringing, she realized 
that it was the telephone bell. She 
hastily donned. slippers and gown and 
ran down-stairs. In reply to her inier- 
rogative “ Yes?” (Mrs. Jones could 
never bring herself to say “ Hello!’’) 
came the following, in measured and 
clerical tones : 

“Tt is Mr. Brown—Reverend Mr. 
Brown, speaking.” 
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“Oh, yes?” instinctively covering 
her half-clad feet in the folds of her 
gown. 

“T believe you live near the Rever- 
end Mr. Smith, and are a member of 
his church.” 

“Yes.” 

“Will you be good enough to send 
to him, and ask if he can spare his 
curate to take Mr. Brown’s early service 
for him, as he is called away. I would 
be glad if you would send immediately, 
as I must have his answer within fifteen 
minutes. Thank you. Please call up 
roo1,” and snap 
went the telephone. 

Mrs. Jones looked 
at her raiment and 
reflected that her 
one servant was at 
mass and would not 
be back for an hour. 

She went slowly up- 
stairs. 

“Tom, Tom dear, 
wake up.”’ 

“ What is it?” 

“The Reverend 
Brown has __ tele- 
phoned to know 
whether the Rev- 
erend Smith can 
send his curate to 
take his early ser- 
vice.” 

“Well, what in 
the world have I 
got to do with the 
peddling out of 
early services?” 
snapped Jones, as he turned and shook 
up his pillows. 

“He has to have an answer to his 
message within fifteen minutes.” 

“Well, let Susan take it,” settling 
back comfortably. 

“But Susan has gone to mass.” 

“And I suppose that means that I 
am to be turned out of my bed at day- 
break, and canter half a mile!” cried 
Jones, in a high and excited voice, as he 
bounced from his bed and began to 
grope sleepily for his clothes. His 
toilet was made amidst grumblings of 
“Confound their early services, why 
can’t they stay in bed like Christians, 
instead of prowling about, and sending 
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men out in the chilly morning air,” etc., 
etc. 

Jones’s temper was soured for the 
day, and that night, as he was winding 
his watch, he said severely, “ Jane, I’m 
going to draw the line at delivering 
messages. ‘Tom, Dick, and Harry can 
come here and bellow into the tele- 
phone until they are hoarse, but I'll be 
switched if I'll be messenger boy any 
longer.” 

But messages continued to come and 
go, increasing rather than decreasing 
in frequency. People in the neigh- 

borhood fell into 
the habit of saying 
to friends in distant 
parts of the city, 
when leaving a 
question open: 
“ Just telephone me 
when you make up 
your mind. I have- 
n’t a telephone my- 
self, but the Joneses 
have, and they are 
very obliging about 
letting me use it.” 

So the fact that 
a telephone was 
owned by an oblig- 
ing family circu- 
lated almost as rap- 
idly as if it had been 
a lie. 

There were times 
when Mrs. Jones 
hadn't the face to 
ask Susan to stop 
her work and carry 

these messages, so she carried them her- 
self—trying to keep up her self-respect 
by combining an errand of her own in 
the same direction. ‘There were a few 
messages, however, which remained for- 
ever indignantly shut within the tele- 
phone ; as, for instance, that of the lit- 
tle girl, which came in a shrill, piping 
voice: 

“Mrs. Jones, will you send your 
servant over to Mrs. Graham’s to ask 
Milly where she got that perfectly de- 
licious delight she gave me the other 
day, and tell her to be quick about it, 
please, for I’m waiting.” 

And another which came in chuffy, 
distorted, conversational English— 
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regular “chappie”’ English, very hard 
to understand, but which she finally 
straightened out into: “I say there— 
aw—oh—is that you, Mrs. Jones? Sor- 
ry to trouble you, but would you be 
so awfully good as to send word to 
Mrs. Bruce—aw—that I’m awfully cut 
up about it, but I won't be able to 
dine there to-night. Aw—I wouldn’t 
trouble you, but it’s so awfully hot 
I can’t go round to explain to her— 
you know. Thanks, awfully.” The 
telephone was closed, and the awfully- 
cut-up young man, whose sole claim 
on Mrs. Jones was that they had once 
met at a party, was left to be healed 
by time. 

He had for company in his fate the 
enthusiastic tennis-player, who, in the 
midst of “a little summer shower,” 
summoned Mrs, Jones. 

“ T want to speak to Flannigan, the 
gardener.” 

“This isnot Flannigan’s telephone.” 

“ And who is speaking ?” 

“ Mrs. Jones.” 

“Oh, well, Mrs. Jones, I can give 
my message to you just as well. I 
want you to tell Flannigan to come 
and roll the tennis ground at once. 
He will understand. ‘Tell him right 
away, please.” 

“ Flannigan does not live here.” 

“Well, you can send him word, I 
suppose,” in a surprised and offended 
voice, “to oblige a /ady. It is Miss 
Mortimer who is speaking,” and there 
was an impressive silence. Mrs. Jones 
remembered Miss, Mortimer as a high- 
stepping young woman whom she had 
met at a friend’s house, and who had 
given her the impression of taking an 
inventory of her. So Mrs. Jones took 
pleasure in replying, “ Miss Mortirher 
probably does not know that she is 
addressing a private telephone. Good 
day.” 

But it was Jones, the luckless Jones, 
who seemed set aside for the cruel 
buffeting of the telephoning public. 
One night, which he will ever point to 
as the wildest and wettest night he has 
known, he had settled himself into his 
most comfortable chair, with a pile of 
new magazines beside him, when he 
was disturbed by a summons from the 
telephone. He responded with readi- 
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ness, for he was rather expecting a call 
from his partner, and to his cheerful 
“ Hello, old fellow, I’m here,” came, 
in a sputtering and wind-tossed voice, 
“Will you please tell Mrs. Goodson 
that as it is so stormy her daughter 
will not go home to-night ?” 

Jones turned and confronted his 
wife, and for a time words refused to 
come. 

“Well, this is a little too much! 
Now think of an unknown voice barking 
at me to go out into a storm likethis and 
tell the Goodsons that their daughter 
will not be at home to-night !” 

The Goodsons lived just six squares 
away. 

“ And what will you do, dear? Why 
didn’t you say plainly that you would 
not and could not go out into a storm 
like this—that they must send a mes- 
senger?” 

“They shut me off without giving 
me time to answer.”’ 

“ Well, call them up. 
at once.” 

“jane, please have some sense. 
How do I know where Miss Goodson 
has gadded off to? How do I know 
what number to call up?” 

“Well, I just wouldn’t go.” 

“Oh, I'll have to. They are friends, 
and if they are expecting that girl of 
theirs home to-night and she doesn’t 
come Mrs. Goodson will go out of her 
mind.” 

So. Jones drove himself forth, clad 
in righteous indignation and a water- 
proof coat. ‘The cold rain lashed him 
and the wind belabored his umbrella, 
and he was more than once obliged to 
pause under friendly porches to get 
his breath. At last the home of the 
Goodsons was reached, and spent and 
weary he staggered up the steps. Good- 
son himself opened the door. 

“ Hello, Jones, you’re no fair weath- 
er friend indeed. Come in, come in.” 

“No, I’m too wet,” he answered, 
pointedly (and he felt like adding 
“and too mad”). “I only came to 
tell you that Miss Goodson won't be 
at home to-night.” 

“My daughter! She is at home. 
Don’t you hear her playing on the 
piano now ? Come into the vestibule, 
anyway.” 


Call them up 

















Jones walked in, with the rain stream- 
ing from his coat. 

“Katey!” called Mr. Goodson to 
his wife. ‘Here is Jones come to say 
that Julia won’t be home to-night.” 

** What ?”” demanded Mrs. Goodson, 
appearing in the hall and regarding 
Jones as if he were a mild sort of 
lunatic ; “ Judia is at home.” 

“Well, I don’t understand it,” said 
Jones, plaintively. ‘“ I was rung up 














half an hour ago, and asked to come 
and tell you that your daughter wouldn't 
be at home on account of the storm.” 

“And do you mean to say that you 
stand ready to turn out at all hours and 
deliver messages free of cost?” cried 
Goodson. 

“Tt looks that way.” 

“Well, you are an ass!” 

“Don’t compliment me too freely, 
Goodson, I can’t take in much more; 
I’m soaked as it is.” 
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Mrs. Goodson stood thinking. “ Who 
could have been meant? Oh, I’ve just 
thought! It must be that Mrs. Good- 
son who sews for Mrs. Jones and me. 
And she hasa daughter—a typewriter 
down town—and she has friends living 
in the suburbs. She has doubtless 
gone there to dinner and concluded 
to stay all night. But she lives just 
around the corner from you.” 

Goodson laughed loudly and brutally. 
“A bonny sort of a night for a respect- 
able family man like you, Jones, to be 
skylarking around carrying messages 
for typewriting maidens !”’ 

“Oh, come now, that’s a little too 
much !” 

“ Well, old man, I'll show my grati- 
tude for your friendly intentions toward 
me by going round to the telephone 
people the first thing in the morning, 
and complaining of you. You've no 
right to be running opposition to the 
public telephones in this way.” 

“Jf you only would!” and Jones 
wrung his friend’s hand while tears of 
thankfulness welled up to his eyes. 

Once in the street, he longed for 
a contemptuous enemy to kick him 
briskly to the door of the Widow Good- 
son. The latter was evidently about to 
retire, as it was a long time before she 
responded to his ring. When, finally, 
she did come, she heard him calmly 
through and then answered languidly : 
“ Yes, I didn’t much expect Bella home 
to-night, for she said if it come on to 
rain she thought she’d stay with her 
cousins. Good night. Quite drizzly, 
isn’t it?” peering oft into the dark- 
ness. 

Full of bitterness, Jones turned home- 
ward. It seemed to him that his cup 
was full ; and so it was, for it refused to 
hold more. As he entered his home, 
chilled without but hot within, he was 
greeted by an unfamiliar voice coming 
from the regions of the telephone. 

“ Give me Blair’s,” it said. ‘‘ Is that 
Blair’s ? Is that—Blair’s—B-l-a-i-r-’s, 
do you understand? Oh, yes, it is you, 
is it, Mrs. Blair? Well, say I want to 
speak to Miss McCrea—Oh—pshaw ! 
you must know her—she’s the young 
lady that works for you. Oh, she’s out, 
is she? Well, when she comes in, tell 
her Miss Doolan told you to say that 
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Mr. Brennan has broke his leg—she’ll 
know, he drives Judson’s horses—and 
me and Mrs. Judson want to know 
whether he’s to go to the hospital or 
to his friends. You can send your 
answer to No. 999. They'll let me 
know. Give Miss McCrea my love and 
tell her not to worry about Mr. Bren- 
nan. Good-by.” 

Jones confronted a stately creature 
as she stepped into the hall. 





“ Look here, young woman, who are 
you ?”’ 


“I’m Miss Doolan, and I’m stop- 
ping at Judson’s—as housemaid,” she 
answered, so taken aback that for 
the moment her self-possession failed 
ner. 

“And to whom have you been tele- 
phoning ?” 

“To Blair’s—Judge Blair’s, over on 
the avenue—a friend of mine stops 
there.” 
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“ And are you in the habit of calling 
up ladies in that fashion ?” 

“It’s a very good fashion, for all 7 
can see,” she retorted impudently. 

“And what business have you to 
order an answer sent here for me to 
carry on a night like this?” 

“Mrs. Judson and me took you fora 
gentleman, sor, and we thought you 
wouldn’t mind obliging ladies.” 

“ Nor do I, but I don’t know either 
Mrs. Judson or you, and 
I don’t propose running 
errands for you.” 

“Oh, then don’t both- 
er yourself, sor—we can 
hire a boy,” she flung 


back with a scornful 
laugh as she bounced 
out. 


“Now, Jane, I want 
you to distinctly under- 
stand that the last mes- 
sage has been carried 
from this house. I have 
probably to-night sown 
the seeds of pleurisy and 
pneumonia broadcast 
in my system; I have 
walked twelve squares 
to deliver a message to 
the wrong person ; we 
have had a baggage 
here using our telephone as if it were 
her own, and we have been at the beck 
and call of the unpaying public for the 
last six months. Now, if the telephone 
people are not here by noon to-morrow, 
to threaten legal proceedings against 
me (Goodson has promised to com- 
plain of me) for undermining their 
business, I shall have that wretched 
instrument dragged away, body and 
soul, and we will try some other form 
of economy in the future.” 
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PSYCHOLOGICAL LABORATORY AT 
HARVARD. 


By HERBERT NICHOLS, PH.D., 


Instructor in Psychology, Harvard University. 


HAT do they do there? 
What do they expect to come 
out of it? 

The notion of a mental laboratory is 
still a mystery to most persons. ‘They 
ask themselves the above questions, 
and many feel as they do so an uncanny 
shiver. They cannot realize that the 
study of the mind is already an estab- 
lished natural science, here, at sober 
Harvard, in all the leading universities, 
and free of spooks and mediums. 

Yet a psychological laboratory looks 
much like any other modern laboratory. 
Around the rooms run glass-cases filled 
with fine instruments. Shelves line up, 
row after row, of specimen-jars and 


Epitor’s Nore. 
University Exhibit at the World’s Fair. 


bottles. Charts cover the remainder 
of the walls. ‘The tables and floors are 
crowded with working apparatus. ‘I'wo 
large rooms and one small one are now 
occupied at Harvard. Four more rooms 
will be added to these this summer. 
Also, the spirit that reigns in these 
rooms is the same that is found in other 
laboratories of exact science. This is 
the important thing. The minds of 
these workers are not wandering in 
dialectics and vagrant hypotheses. 
Reverence has opened her eyes. Hy- 
potheses they have, and must have. 
Often they hold conflicting opinions. 
But the referee is always present—Nat- 
ureherself. ‘To experiment, to show the 


The illustrations of this article are from photographs, specially taken for the Harvard 
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fact, is always the method of debate. 
This is the great advantage of the 
modern way of studying psychology 
over the old. 

The American public is so practical 
that I feel I can alone satisfy its ‘‘ whats 
and wherefores”’ by explicitly describ- 
ing some of the investigations being 
carried on here. 


OF 
ON 


ELEMENTARY 
ONE 


EFFECT SENSATIONS 


ANOTHER, 


Here is a lantern throwing a steady 
light through a large tube. (See illus- 
tration below, the right hand group.) 
By transparent slides of colored glass 
or gelatine, the light may be made of 
any color, At the end of the tube is 
a box, like a camera. The operator 
covers his head with a cloth, and ob- 
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serves the color of the light as it shines 
from the tube through, or on, a tiny 
hole in the dark box. ‘The size of the 
hole can be varied by moving slides, 
worked by micrometer screws so fine 
that they measure the dimensions of the 
hole to the four-hundredth of an inch. 

The first step is to discover the 
“threshold” of each separate color. 
That means the smallest-sized hole 
through which each color can be dis- 
tinguished. ‘This varies for different 
colors. But now comes the interesting 
point. The size of the hole, for any 
given color seen, varies according to the 
nature of any sound heard at the same 
time. For instance, in order to distin- 
guish a given red, the hole must be 
larger or smaller, in proportion as the 
pitch of a musical tone is lower or 
higher, fainter or stronger 





STUDYING THE 





EFFECTS OF SOUND AND OF ATTENTION ON COLORS. 
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STUDYING THE EFFECTS OF COLORS ON JUDGMENTS OF TIME. 


The above experiment is one in a 
system of investigations, intended to 
discover the laws by which the simplest 
sensations modify each other under the 
simplest conditions. These are laws 
as fixed as the laws of gravity, and, 
once determined, we may move on to 
study the combination of these elements 
into the higher thought processes. 

EFFECTS OF ATTENTION. 

Another experiment will further illus- 
trate this method of study. An appa- 
ratus is so contrived that a colored disk 
can be made darker or brighter by the 
operator, and a measure of the change 
be recorded. (See illustration on op- 
posite page, rear 
group.) Theper- -————— 
sons operated on | 
donot knowwhat | 
change is made, | 
or whether any 
will be made or | 
not. They first | 
look at the disk | 
for ten seconds, 
taking good note 
of its color. 
Next, the operator changes the shade 
(or not) as he sees fit. Then for an- 
other ten seconds the subject judges the 
shade of color, but this time performs 
meanwhile a sum in addition as the 
operator calls to him simple numbers. 


The experiment is to determine how 
the appearance of the color changes, by 
reason of dividing the attention be- 
tween observing the disk and perform- 
ing the addition. Do the colors of a 
rival’s bonnet really grow more glar- 
ing the harder they are looked at? To 
explain this is to touch on a social as 
well as an esthetic problem. 

Diversion of attention changes the 
appearance of distances as well as of 
colors. A large frame covered with 
black cloth stands vertical. Two tiny 
white disks are held in place on the 
cloth by invisible threads manipulated 
behind the frame by the operator. 
When the disks are set a given distance 
apart they rest close upon the smooth 

black ground. 
The eye sees but 
two white spots 
in a free field, 
and may judge 
the distance be- 
tween them with- 
out complica- 
tion. This is 
done for ten sec- 
onds, as with the 
color disks. Then 
the spots are covered, and their distance 
apart slightly changed (or not) by the op- 
erator. Again they are shown, and now 
judged for ten seconds while adding fig- 
ures. The mental process of addition 
changes the judgment of the distance. 
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You will say it is a familiar experi- 
ence that the road seems longer or 
shorter as the mind is busy or not. 
Sut it is not a familiar thing to deter- 
mine the law of such lengthening and 
shortening for definite distances, and 
under precise mental condition, as in 
the above experiment. 
JUDGMENTS OF TIME: 

Every woman knows that color has 
an effect on the apparent size of 
objects; that of her dress on her 
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seems to vary with the colors on the 
cylinder. By combining colors differ- 
ently through a long and tedious series 
of investigations on many people, it 
is being determined what part this 
sort of influence plays in mental pro- 
cesses. “When things look gay, time 
seems short.” Psychology seeks the 
laws of such happenings. 


LOCALIZATION OF SOUNDS. 


They are the most familiar things 





REVOLVING 


figure.* It is not as well known that 
color affects our judgments of time. 
Our next experiment examines this 
matter. 

Upon a cylinder, slowly revolving 
by fine clockwork, strips of different 
colored cardboard are fastened, and 
observed through a hole in a screen. 
(See illustration on the _ preceding 
page.) The time of each rotation is 
measured precisely. By observation it 
is found that the period of rotation 


*In the diagram on the preceding page the white 
squares show plainly larger than the black squares. 


CHAIR FOR STUDYING 


which in our science become the 
LOCALIZATIONS OF SOUNDS. 
strangest. Vot to know where you 


are when seasick, still less where your 
mind is, is common enough. Our next 
experiment will trace our power to 


know where sounds are to the same 
origin as seasickness. 
Seasickness starts in the ear. In its 


cavity are three small tubes, each bent 
in a circle, and filled with fluid. The 
three sit at right angles to each other, 
like the three sides at the corner of a 
room or a box. Consequently, in what- 
ever direction the head is moved, the 
fluid in some one of the tubes is given 

















a circular motion. Hanging out into 
the tubes, from their sides, are hairs or 
cilia, which connect with nerve cells 
and fibres that branch off from the 
auditory nerve. When the head moves 
the fluid moves, the hairs move, the 
cells are “fired off,’’ a nervous current 
is sent up to the brain, and a feeling 
of the head’s peculiar motion is con- 
sequent. 

As for seasickness: this nerve cur- 
rent, on its way to the brain, at one 
point runs beside the spot or “centre” 
where the nerve governing the stomach 
has its origin. When the rocking of 
the head is abnormally violent and 
prolonged, the stimulus is so great that 
the current leaks over into this ad- 
joining “centre,” and so excites the 
nerve running to the stomach as to 
cause wretchedness and_ retching. 
Deaf mutes, whose ear “canals” are 
affected, are never seasick. 

But normally the amount of ear- 
feeling which we get by reason of 
moving our head in a particular direc- 
tion comes in a curious way to be a 
measure of the direction of sound. 
The feelings we get from our skin and 
muscles in turning the head play a 
similar ré/e. Weturn our ear to catch 
a sound. We do this so frequently for 
every point, that in time we learn to 
judge the direction of the sound by 
the way we would have to turn the 
head in order to hear the sound best. 
Thereafter we do not have to turn the 
head to get the direction, for we now 
remember the proper feeling and know 
it. This memory of the old feeling zs 
our idea of the present direction. If 
we never moved our heads we never 
could have any such notion of the 
location of sounds as at present—per- 
haps none whatever. 
ORIGIN 


MENTAL OF NUMBERS, 


Number! surely there can be noth- 
ing mysterious here ; no “law” to be 
discovered about one, two, three? 
Well, the next time you shake hands, 
ask the man what he feels. A hand. 
Then ask further and he will feel five 
fingers. Now ask rightly and he will 


feel any number of distinct spots of 
pressure. 


But the real pressures were 
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practically the same all through. Why, 
then, did he feel first one, then five, 
then eight, ten, or a dozen? So with 
the objects we become acquainted with 
through any of our senses! Why does 
the same bit of nature now stand 
before us “ one tree,” and now a myriad 
of leaves and branches? Why do the 
same outer groupings fall into such 
different inner groupings? Why does 
not the result of each little nerve of 
the millions continually played on in 
eye, ear, and skin stand out by itself, 
and we have so many million feelings ? 

To explain this: the first time a 
child opens his eyes he sees, as Profes- 
sor James says, but “ one big, bloom- 
ing, buzzing confusion.” Not till some 
“ whole” (knife) be broken up into parts 
(blade, handle) and each part be men- 
tally perceived 7” immediate succession 
the one after the other can the idea of 
“twoness”’ ever be possible to that 
child. The ‘“twoness” is a feeling of 
distinct nature apart from the two 
terms (blade, handle). It rises from 
the “shock of succession.” It is one of 
the “ modified states’’ wrought by one 
element on another, which we studied 
in our first experiment. Once lodged 
in the mind, the feeling may be re- 
membered and reawakened, like any 
other. ‘Thereafter the two parts or 
terms may come before the mind, 
awaken this feeling of twoness, and zow 
stand side by side, simultaneously and 
numerically separate. 

These are the primary laws of num- 
ber perception. Our experiments illus- 
trate and prove them. Though the 
nerves lying under a needle point are 
really several in number, the pressure 
on them is commonly felt as “one 
prick.” The area is so small that 
usually, through life, all the nerves 
have been pressed together. They 
have not been split up and pressed 
enough times in succession among 
themselves for a memory of “ twoness”’ 
to have been developed among them. 
But, by proper manipulation, not un- 
like some of the processes of hypno- 
tism, yet perfectly normal, the “ two- 
ness”’ of some other group of nerves 
can be yoked to the feeling resulting 
from the pressure of a particular nee- 
dle point. Thereupon the one needle 
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will feel like two, as distinctly and 
clearly as any real two. 


ORIGIN OF DISTANCES AND 
SPACE. 


MENTAL 


By similar manipulations the simple 
needle may be made to feel like three 
or like four ; now standing in a line, 
now in a triangle, and again in the 
corners of a square. But, since there 
is but one needle, what about the ap- 
parent distance between these several 
points that are clearly felt? This is 
the most curious thing of all, and from 
the light it throws on the formation of 
our “ideas” both of number and of 
space, is the most important. 

To explain this: our notion of dis- 
tance results out of “ series ” of sensa- 
tions, in the same way as our notions 
of number. To have any idea of “ dis- 
tance”’ aroused between any two points 
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MEASURING THE TIME REQUIRED FOR VARIOUS MENTAL ACTS. 





of skin, the line of nerves lying between 
those points must, some time during 
life, have been previously stimulated in 
a line of succession, such as would re- 
sult from a pencil drawn along between 
them. A card edge would give no 
idea of “distance” until such a series 
had some time been previously expe- 
rienced. The memory of the “ series” 
is the idea of the distance. 

Within small areas of the skin, so 
few “series” have been experienced 
that no “distance memories” have 
been developed. Consequently pin- 
point areas commonly awaken no no- 
tion of distance. For some regions 
of the body these “ limit areas”’ are 
larger than for others ; at some places 
are quite large. On the back, spaces 
three inches apart may fail to give any 
idea of number or of distance. Every 
region has such a limit distance. 

Now it is this limit distance, the small- 
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est distance for which a “ series” mem- 
ory has been developed for a given region, 
that always shoves itself in, as the appar- 
ent distance between the several fictitious 
points felt from the single needle tn our ex- 
periment. On the back the one needle feels 
like two set three tnches apart ; on the fore- 
head like two half an inch apart ; on the 
tongue one-stxteenth of an inch; and soon. 

The upshot, then, of this matter is 
to show that our whole mind—our no- 
tions of space, number, time, and all 
else—is but a bundle of lawful habits, 
formed in relation with the things and 
occurrences around us, Ordinarily we 
have right ideas, because on the whole 
our mind has formed right habits. We 
have the right idea of an inch of skin, 
because the proper idea of an “inch 
long” has become habitually joined to 
each inch of skin, or in so far as this 
has been done. When a wrong idea 
gets joined, then we have an illusion ; 
that is, the stretch of skin, or, as well, 
the pin-point of skin, seems a frac- 
tion of an inch in length; or, again, 
like three inches, 





“TIME REACTIONS:” METHODS’ OF 
MEASURING THE ‘TIME REQUIRED 
FOR PERFORMING VARIOUS MENTAL 
ACTS. 


A sketch like this would be incom- 
plete without a word about time re- 
actions—a subject that historically was 
almost the first in the field, and has occu- 
pied more workers than any 
other. A generation ago 
“as quick as thought ” was 
our extreme limit of ex- 
pression, It outran “ quick- 
er than lightning.” The 
great physiologist, Johan- 
nes Miiller, wrote, in 1844: 


‘‘We shall probably never se- 
cure the means of ascertaining the 
speed of nerve activities, because 
we lack the comparative distances 
from which the speed of a move- 
ment, in this respect analogous to 
light, could be calculated.’ 


We now know that sens- 
ory processes travel along 
the nerves on an average 
only about one hundred and 
ten feet per second, and 
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often less than twenty-six feet. While 
you are performing the commonest 
judgment, electricity or light would 
have shot from continent to continent. 
The time-measurement of different 
mental processes is now one of the chief 
means which the psychologist uses for 
getting at mental laws. When certain 
measures are once determined, he uses 
these as the chemist does his familiar 
reagents, to dissolve the unfamiliar and 
more complicated combinations. 

The following table shows in deci- 
mals of a second about the average 
length of time which our commonest 
judgments occupy : 


SECONDS 

To recognize the direction of a 

WO GE TATE 6c ccc sscveses OI 
To recognize a color when one 

of two, as red and blue, 

and expected to be seen... .o12 
To recognize the direction of 

ordinary sounds.......... .O15 
To localize mentally, when 

blindfolded, any place on 

our body, touched by 

another person........... -021 
Mentally to judge a distance 

WHEN SCOR ....... a e:0 eis .022 
To recognize the direction of 

FOU SOMMER: oe nics ttie .062 
To recognize capital letters... .180 
To recognize short English 

Is i525 tae ein vied .214 
To recognize pictures of ob- 

har Domicatam eneens .163 
To add single figures......... .170 
Given a month, to name its 

Ns <a) ic hatacer news .164 to .354 


To answer such questions as 


‘*Who wrote Hamlet?”.. .goo and over. 


WAX SPECIMENS IN THE MUSEUM. 
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Such then, are a few out of the many 
problems which have been experi- 
mented upon in the Harvard Labora- 
tory during the last year—problems 
in perception, association, attention, 
“reaction times,’ psycho-physic law, 
kinesthetics, esthetics, memory, will, 
and so on, covering nearly the whole 
range of mental phenomena. I have 
selected these few for presentation 
here, not for their importance over 
others, but because they could be sim- 
ply described in these pages. The 
general aim of all the work is, how- 
ever, very simple. As in the other 
sciences, it seeks to establish fact 
after fact, in orderly manner, along 
the whole line of mental nature; and 
by unifying these to work ever to a 
larger knowledge of the whole. 

FACILITIES FOR TEACHING. 

But the university laboratory is for 
teaching as well as for discovering. 
It is equipped for the undergraduate, 
as well as for the advanced investi- 
gator. ‘The elementary or demonstra- 
tional courses are designed to im- 
press upon the student the facts, the 
methods, and the spirit of his science. 
There is now furnished for these, at 
Harvard, nearly every kind of appara- 
tus commonly used in physical and 
physiological laboratories, for the 
study of neurology, optics, acoustics, 
kinesthetics, esthetics, anthropology, 
and so on. The electrical department 
is a miniature laboratory in itself. And 
the various models in wax, wire, and 
plaster—of eyes, ears, brains, fishes, 
reptiles, monkeys, children, adults, 
idiots, insane people, and people of 
genius—is a veritable museum.* 

The laboratory workshop is pro- 


* How interesting these things are to a thoughtful 
man may be told to the readers of McCLure’s MAGAZINE 
in an anecdote which they have a peculiar right to hear. 
Its founder, a few months ago, stood before a shelf full 
of the very pedagogic images which his illustrations 
now present to you. I pointed outa series of dainty 
models, showing, comparatively, the varicus evolu- 
tionary stages of brain development in the animal 
kingdom. His eyes fastened on them and—there they 
stayed. 

The same part of each brain was tinted in the same 
color. I showed him the olfactory lobes ; in man, two 
little insignificant yellow streaks ; in the shark, two big 
bulbs larger than all the rest of the brain together. I 
thus made visible to him how small a sphere * smell” 
ov in our mental life, while pretty nearly the whole 
ife of the shark must be a world of smells. I showed 
him the optic lobes in the brain of a blind mole, and 
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vided with the common implements 
and facilities required for working in 
wood, glass, and metal. Both for orig- 
inal research and for demonstration, 
this laboratory is the most unique, 
the richest, and the most complete in 
any country; and in witness of the 
fame and genius of its present di- 
rector, and of the rapidly spreading 
interest in experimental psychology, 
particularly in America, there are al- 
ready gathered here, under Professor 
Miinsterberg’s administration, a larger 
number of students specially devot- 
ed to mental science than ever pre- 
viously studied together in any one 
place. 

OF 


THE FUTURE AND INFLUENCE THE 


NEW SCIENCE, 


So much for the place and what is 
done there. Now, what is expected to 
come from this new psychology? “ Do 
you fellows expect to invent patent 
ways of thinking?” was once asked 
me. Who can tell? Who, before Gali- 
leo, would have prophesied that man 
should weigh the stars or know their 
chemistry ? Yet there is much ground 
for comparison between the position 
of physical science then and that of 
mental science now. The _ popular 
opinion of to-day is perhaps even less 
awake to the fact that the world of 
mental phenomena is a world of laws, 
susceptible to scientific experimenta- 
tion, than was the day of Galileo to 
the similar conception regarding phys- 
ical phenomena. Have the physical 
sciences changed aught for man since 
the sixteenth century ? Then we must 
not forget how slow was the growth, 
and how long it took to arrive at the 
laws of gravity and of conservation, 


then in that of a carrier pigeon, which sees its way over 
Guy Bogen to familiar places. I showed him the 
cerebellum of the rabbit that hops, the fish that swims, 
and the alligator that crawls. I say, he stood still, 
almost. I could get him to look at nothing else. He 
seemed to see, projecting down future volumes of Mc- 
Ciure’s MaGazine, pages after —_ of comparative 
mental menageries— pink infundibula swimming in blue 
Gult Streams ; green cerebra flying through gorgeous 
sunsets ; oceans of terrific shark-smells diagrammati- 
cally printed in blood red ; and Kipling poems of adven- 
ture sent to press in surprising variegations of color, 
the more scientifically to express their psychological 
emotions. He stood till he murmured, ‘‘ We must have 
an article on this,’ and rushed to the train or to the 
telegraph office, and secured, I suspect. from Professor 
Drummond, his now famous article, ** Where Man Got 
His Ears.”—H. N. 

















not to mention those of evolution. 
Experimental psychology, as a system- 
atic science, is almost younger than 
its youngest students. The mental laws 
are as fixed and as determinable as the 
laws of physics. Who then shall say 
what man shall come to know of men- 
tal composition, of the great mental 
universe, and of ourselves, its wander- 
ing planets, since minds may be known 
as well as stars! 

But psychology will not have to wait 
till its greater laws shall be wholly es- 
tablished before she becomes of prac- 
tical influence in common affairs. He 
who reads most thoughtfully to-day 
will most appreciate this truth. He 
who reads at all, 
reads of “ individu- 
alism ”’ as opposed 
to “socialism.” 

The Pope of Rome 

has declared that 

the “preoccupy- 
ing’’ problem for 
active Christianity 

must now be the in- 
dustrial problem. 
Every important 
treatise on the sub- 

ject, appearing at f 
present, admits that 

the crucial ques- js 
tion of the indus- 
trial problem is an 
ethical problem, / 
and every ethical 

treatise, that every 

ethical problem isa 
psychological problem. ‘Two years ago 
the Roman Catholic Church established 
a psychological laboratory in its lead- 
ing American college. 

The Presbyterians the coming year 
will follow with a laboratory at Prince- 
ton. Psychology is no longer feared by 
religion, but is accepted, though in 
places yet too timidly, as a source of its 
further and unending revelation. 

But psychology is coming close to 
affairs of church and state in more 
than one way. One of the greatest 
crimes of modern society is its con- 
ception of criminal jurisprudence. Be- 
tween the foetal period and adult life 
man passes through, in abridged series, 
all the degrees of evolution that have 
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led up through the lower animal stages 
to his own. In early infancy, and even 
in childhood, he is not yet wholly man ; 
not yet safely over the brute period of 
his lineal development. If the domes- 
tic calf and chicken spend their first 
days wild in the woods, this _pre- 
domestic environment will seize upon 
and develop their pre-domestic traits ; 
and these once set, no amount of 
domestic training will, thereafter, make 
calf or chicken anything else than a 
wild, untamable creature. The early 
instinctive periods of man’s progeny 
are more prolonged, more delicate, and 
more susceptible than those of lower 
animals, yet are of the same nature. If 
left to evil environ- 
ment in early years 
the latent brute 
within him will 
surely lay hold of 
its own, and ripen 
the yet innocent 
child to a creature 
bearing the same re- 
lation to the moral 
and civilized man 
that the wild wolf 
does to the house- 


FZ dog. 
ip On the other 
UH i): hand, the wolf 
Wy whose first lair is 


the hunter’s hearth, 
grows to share it 
lovingly with the 
hunter’s children. 
The government 
that ignores the hordes of children 
which crowd to-day the criminal quar- 
ters of its great cities, and abandons 
them to ripen their pre-civilized propen- 
sities under such evil influences, be- 
comes itself the foster-father of its own 
crimes; nurses its own children to fill 
its poorhouses, and raises its own 
youths to fill its prisons. Psychology, 
if on mere ground of financial econ- 
omy alone, will yet force criminal 
jurisprudence to begin its work before, 
rather than after, this early period of 
“unalterable penalty.” 

The benefits of a psychological train- 
ing to the medical man are now so 
obvious as to make a knowledge of 
psychology imperative for every first- 
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class physician. The nervous activ- 
ities are the regulating activities of 
every part of the body ; and the brain 


embodies an  ever-meddling _ three- 
fourths of the body’s whole neural 
energy. ‘The mind is a_play-house 


wherein the skilful physician now looks 
to observe the condition of the general 
system, and with growing precision 
even to read the working of such 
specific organs as the heart, the stom- 
ach, the bladder, and the liver. 

The relation of our science to 
modern education has long passed 
from novelty to a recognized principle. 
A chair of psychology and a chair of 
pedagogy, sjde by side and hand in 
hand, is now the requisite of every in- 


stitution of advanced learning. “To 
get up more ‘fads’? More patent 


It is only the ignorant 
now who ask these questions. Galton 
has shown that some men do their 
thinking in visual pictures—in memo- 
ries of what they see; others, in 
memories of what they hear; others, 
in the memories of their own speaking. 
There is reason to suspect that the 
lightning-calculator’s speed is largely 
due to peculiar “ image processes ”’ used 
in his thinking, and that these could be 
taught if science could but catch his 


methods ?”’ 
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PRESIDENT G. STANLEY HALL, FOUNDER OF FIRST PSY- 


CHOLOGICAL LABORATORY IN AMERICA. 


unconscious secrets. This in time will 
be done, and is but an instance of in- 
numerable things that are sure to be ac- 
complished. In the face of all present 
pedagogical fads and blunders we may 
yet say with confidence, of the mind, 
the instincts, the emotions, the conduct 
of man, individual and social, all is 
lawful; and the laws may be discov- 
ered. They are difficult—more difficult 
than all the physical laws achieved 
from Ptolemy to Darwin. But they 
can be scientifically determined and 
mastered, and modern methods, swift 
with gathering impetus, shall make of 
this no lingering matter. 

HISTORY OF MENTAL LABORATORIES. 

The psychological laboratory sprang 
first from no single mind; not wholly 
from science nor yet from philosophy, 
but from an age. In 1860 Gustave 
Theodore Fechner, the godfather of 
experimental psychology, published 
hisfamous Law. Fechner was as much 
a mystic as a scientist. His Law was, 
perhaps, the first great impetus to ac- 
tive psycho-physical experimentation. 
The prospects now are, however, that 
this Law will stand, a halfway truth, 
beside Newton’s erroneous theory of 
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light, rather than, as was at first claimed 
for it, beside the Law of Gravity, a 
great primary law of nature. 

The spirit of Fechner, of evolution, 
and of our times joined to fall upon 
Wilhelm Wundt, who founded at Leip- 
sic, in 1878, the first laboratory in the 
world for regular scientific mental 
experimentation. Professor Wundt is 
the greatest psychologist now living 
in Europe, and a majority of the noted 
psychological experts, both of Ger- 
many and of America, have been his 
pupils. 

One of these pupils, G. Stanley Hall, 
now President of Clark University, 
opened the first American laboratory 
at Johns Hopkins in 1883, and the 
larger laboratory at Worcester in 1889. 
To him must be credited the found- 
ing of experimental psychology in 
this country, and an eminent share of 
its present successful growth. 

A foremost figure in modern psy- 
chology is Professor William James, of 
Harvard, whose great text-book, the 
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PROFESSOR HUGO MUNSTERBERG, HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 


product of twelve years of labor, ap- 
peared in 1890. In 1891 he opened 
the present Harvard Laboratory, or, 
at least, expanded a previously slow 
growth to important dimensions. 

In 1892 Harvard established a new 
chair of Experimental Psychology, and 
elected to the same, and to direct its 
new laboratory, Professor Hugo Miin- 
sterberg, previously Professor of Phi- 
losophy at Freyburg, Germany. Pro- 
fessor Miinsterberg was at one time 
a pupil of Wundt, but is much more a 
man of original inspiration ; and in his 
genius the hopes and destiny of ex- 
perimental psychology at Harvard are 
now cencred. 

Some twenty laboratories are now 
actively at work in America, and about 
half that number in Europe. The 
twentieth century will be to mental 
what the sixteenth century was to 
physical science, and the central field 
of its development is likely to be 
America. 

HARVARD UNIVERSITY, /z/y, 1893. 
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T needs but a steady 
head and a clear 
conscience and the 
thing is done.’’ 
Those’ were old 
Jacob’s words. 

“The clear con- 
science is not lack- 
ing, thank God! but all these weeks 
of watching by a sick bed, and the 
scanty meals, have made the head any- 
thing but steady. If it were but three 
months ago, my courage would not 

fail me, but now a 
The boy broke off abruptly, and, 

stepping back several feet, stood look- 

ing up at the stately spire that towered 
above him. Fair and shapely it rose, 
with gradually receding buttress and 
arch, until it terminated at a point over 
four hundred feet from the pavement. 

All day long little groups of men 
had straggled across the Platz and 
gathered in front of the great cathe- 
dral, elbowing one another, and stretch- 
ing upon tiptoe to read the notice 
nailed to the massive door. Many 
were the jests passed around. 

“ Does the old sexton think men are 
flies, to creep along yonder dizzy 
height ?”’ asked one. 

“ The prize is indeed worth winning, 
said another, “but ’— he turned away 
with an expressive shrug of the 
shoulder—“ life is sweet.” 

“When I try to reach heaven ’twill 
be by some less steep and dangerous 
way,” laughed a third, with an upward 
glance at the spire. 

“It makes a strong man feel a. bit 
queer to go up inside as far as the 
great bell and look up at the network 
of crossing ladders; but to stand ouwt- 
side and wave a flag !—why, the mere 
thought of it is enough to make one’s 
head swim,” said the first speaker. 
“ Jacob Wirtig is the only man in all 
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Vienna who has the nerve for such a 
part.” 

“But he served a good apprentice- 
ship! He learned the knack of keep- 
ing a steady head during his early 
days of chamois-hunting in the Tyrol. 
But why does he seek to draw others 
into danger? For so much gold many 
a man would risk his life.” 

“T can understand it, Caspar. 
Twice before, on some grand occasion, 
has old Jacob stood on the spire and 
waved a flag as the emperor passed in 
the streets below. And now, after all 
the fighting and the victory, when 
there is to be a triumphal entry into 
the city and a grand review, and such 
rejoicing as was never known before, 
he feels in honor bound to supply the 
customary salute from the cathedral. 
And since this miserable fever, which 
has stricken down so many in the city, 
has left him too weak to attempt it, he 
is trying, as you see by this notice, to 
get some one to take his place. He 
offers all the money which the em- 
peror never fails to send as a reward, 
to say nothing of the glory. I'll 
wager a florin that he’ll offer in vain! 
But come, let us be going. There's 
too much work to be done, to be 
loitering here.” 

Twice before on that day, once in 
the early morning, and again at noon, 
had the boy stood as if spellbound, 
with his eyes riveted on the beautiful 
spire. And now the setting of the sun 
had found hima third time at his post. 
The Platz was deserted, but the streets 
beyond were thronged with people 
hurrying to their homes. Was it fear, 
or the chill of the night air, that sent 
a shiver over the slender figure of the 
boy as he stood, letting his eyes slowly 
wander from the top of the spire to the 
base of the tower beneath, as if measur- 
ing the frightful distance? But as he 

















turned away with a little gesture of 
despair, there rose before him the 
vision cf a wan and weary face, as 
white as the pillow against which it 
rested, and he heard the physician’s 
voice as he gently replaced the wasted 
hand on the coverlet: “The fever 
has gone, my boy, and all that your 
mother needs now to make her well 
and strong is good care and plenty of 
nourishing food.” The money offered 
by old Jacob would do all that, and 
much more. It would mean comfort 
for two or three years for both mother 
and son, with their simple way of liv- 
ing. 

When the lad again faced the cathe- 
dral it was with an involuntary straight- 
ening of the shrinking figure. “ With 
God’s help I will try,” he said aloud, 
with a determined ring to his voice, 
“and I must go at once to let Master 
Wirtig know. Now that I have finally 
decided, it is strange 
how the fear has flown. 
It is the hesitating | 
that takes the courage 
out of one. After 
all”.—he paced back, 
back, back, until he 
was far enough from 
the cathedral to get a Na) 
good view of thenoble . *“r 
structure—“‘who ‘[4)) 
knows? It may look 
more difficult than it 
really is. ’Tis but a 
foothold of a few } 
inches,but ’tisenough. ' 
If it were near the 
ground I should feel 
as safe as if I were 
on the floor of the 
great hall in the Stadt 
Haus. Why, then, 
should I fear up yon- 
der?” 

The flush in the 
western sky suddenly 
deepened to a vivid 
crimson. The clouds 
above the _ horizon, 
which a moment be- 
fore had shone like 
waves of gold, became 
a sea of flame. The 
ruddy glow illumined 
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the old cathedral, touching rich carv- 
ing and lace-like tracery with a new 
splendor, while far over sculptured 
dome and stately tower rose the lofty 
spire, bathed from finial to base in the 
radiant light. 

The boy made a step forward, and, 
slipping back the little cap from his 
locks, stretched out his clasped hands 
toward the sky. “QO Mary, tender 
mother!” he cried, “plead thou for 
me in my time of need to-morrow ! 
O Jesu! be near to help and save!” 

He replaced the cap, and hurried 
across the Platz to the crowded 
thoroughfare beyond. At the end of 
three blocks he turned into a narrow 
street, and stopped in front of a high 
house with steep, tiled roof. The lamp 
in the swinging iron bracket above the 
door gave such a feeble light that he 
was obliged to grope his way through 
the hall to the stairs. 

At the second landing 
he paused for a moment, 
fancying that he heard a 
light footfall behind him, 
but all was still, and he 
hastened on to the next 
floor. Again he stopped, 
. thinking that he caught 
y\ the sound of a stealthy, 


cat-like tread on the 
jf? steps below. “Who's 
there?” he called out 


boldly, but the lingering 
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echo of his own voice was the only 
answer. 

“ How foolish I am!” he exclaimed. 
“Tt is but the clatter of my shoes on 
the stone stairs.” Up another flight 
and down the long, narrow entry he 
went, and still he could not shake off 
the feeling that he was being followed. 

At that moment a door opened and 
a woman peered out, holding a candle 
high above her head. “Is that you, 
Franz?” she said. “ My brother has 
been expecting you this half hour.” 
By the flickering light of the candle 
Franz could see that there was no one 
in the entry. He turned, impelled by 
a strong desire to search the tall cup- 
board near the stairs and see if any one 
had concealed himself within, but the 
dread of being laughed at kept him 
back, and he followed the woman into 
a room where a gray-haired man sat, 
ieaning wearily against the back of his 
chair. 

“You may go now, Katrina,” said 
the man, motioning to an adjoining 
room; and when the door closed he 
turned to Franz, trembling with eager- 
ness. “ Well, have you decided ?”’ 

“TI will try, Master Wirtig.” 

The old sexton wrung his thin hands 
nervously. “ But if you should fail?” 

“In God is my trust,” answered the 
boy, calmly. “ But one ‘if’ is as good 
as another. Why not say, if you suc- 
ceed? It sounds more cheery.” 

“God grant it!” answered the man, 
sinking back in his chair. “I had 
thought that it would be some hardy 
young sprig who should accept my 
offer—some sailor or stone-mason, 
whose calling had taught him to carry 
a steady head. I never dreamed that 
it would be a mere lad like thyself, and 
worn out, too, with the care of thy sick 
mother! Even now I feel I do thee 
a grievous wrong to listen to thy en- 
treaties.” 

“Think not of me, Master Wirtig ; 
think rather of my mother. Shall we 
let her die, when a few moments on 
yonder spire would furnish the means 
to make her well? The kind physician 
who would have helped me was smitten 
with the fever yesterday, and there is 
no one to whom I can go.” 

“ Had I been as prudent as I ought, 
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I could have aided thee. But this lin- 
gering illness has used up what I had 
put aside. Here is a little for thy pres- 
ent need—-some broth for thy mother, 
and a bite for thyself, for thy cheeks 
look as pinched as if thou hadst not 
eaten a good meal for a fortnight.” 
He pulled out a covered basket from 
under the table, and continued: “I 
shall arrange with Nicholas—for he has 
worked with me so long that he is as 
familiar with the ladders as myself—to 
go with thee up to the little sliding 
window, and pass out the flag. Thou 
must let thyself down outside the win- 
dow until thy toes touch the ledge 
below. Then thou must creep cau- 
tiously around to the opposite side of 
the spire, and wave the flag. Look al- 
ways straight before thee or up at the 
sky. Thy safety lies in not glancing below. 
I believe in my heart thou wilt succeed. 
How I wish that this graceless Nicho- 
las, this unruly nephew of mine, were 
such an one as thou! Then should I 
have some comfort. But with his evil 
companions and bad ways, he brings 
me naught but sorrow. Listen, Franz ; 
if all goes well, thou shalt have his 
place in helping me with the care of 
the cathedral. There is no longer any 
dependence to be placed on him.” 

In his excitement old Jacob’s voice 
rang through the room. “ What is it?” 
he asked, as he saw Franz start and 
look toward the door. 
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“TI thought I heard a 
rattling of the latch—as 
if some one were outside.” 

“It’s nothing but the 
wind drawing through the 
entry.” 

Franz took up his bas- 
ket and bade the old sex- 
ton good-night. After he 
had passed into the street 
a figure crept out from 
the cupboard, and stole 
softly down stairs. The 
light by the door showed 
a boy about seventeen 
years old, with an evil 
scowl on his face. “ And 
so thou art to take my 
place, Franz Halle,” he 
sneered. “That is noth- 
ing new. ‘Twice this year 
has our master, the gold- 
smith, preferred thy work 
to mine, and has set thee 
over me. Truly,.I wish 
thou mayst fall to-morrow j 
and break thy neck.” a 

When Franz reached 
home the kind neighbor 
who was watching by his i 
mother’s bed motioned for 
him to be quiet. “ The sick one is sleep- 
ing well,” she said. “If I had but some 
good broth to give her when she wakes.” 
Franz pointed to the basket, and the 
delighted woman began the prepara- 
tions for the evening meal. When the 
invalid awoke they gave her a few 
spoonfuls of the broth, and had the 
satisfaction of seeing a faint color 
come into the white cheeks as she 
sank into a peaceful slumber. 

“Do thou go to bed, Franz! I will 
stay with thy mother to-night, and to- 
morrow too, for that matter, so that 
thou canst have the whole day to thy- 
self. Thou needest it after all thy 
care and watching. I like not these 
parades and these marches of triumph. 
They remind me too much of my boy, 
whose young life helped to purchase 
the victory,” and the good frau wiped 
away a tear. 

The morning dawned with a bright 
blue sky and a crisp breeze, which 
shook out the folds of the triumphal 
banners floating from every tower and 
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turret. The city was one 
blaze of color. The gor- 
geous festoons on column 
and arch and facade were 
matched by the rich tints 
of the splendid costumes 
in the streets below. On 
every side the _ black 
eagles of Austria stood 
out distinctly from their 
gleaming orange _ back- 
ground. ‘The procession 
was due at the cathedral 
by the middle of the after- 
noon, but owing to some 
delay it was nearly sunset 
when the salute from the 


“Fort” told of the ap- 
proach of thetroops. To 
Franz, the hours’ had 


dragged wearily on, and 
he sprang up _ joyfully 
when Nicholas finally ap- 
peared in the little room 
in the tower, with the 
furled flag under his arm. 
“Come,” he said gruffly, 
“you have just time to 
climb up and take your 
stand on the spire.” Up 
the boys went, as far as 
the great bell, Franz close behind Nich- 
olas. Thus far the ascent had been 
easy, but from this point the steps 
dwindled to long, frail ladders terminat- 
ing in small platforms, and steadied by 
iron bars. 

Still they toiled upward, more slowly 
and cautiously now, for the danger in- 
creased with every turn. At last they 
halted, side by side, on the little plat- 
form under the sliding window. To 
Nicholas’s surprise Franz stood there, 
surveying it all without flinching. ‘The 
younger boy turned to his burly com- 
panion : “ Somehow, we've never been 
very good friends. I don’t think the 
fault was all on my side, because you 
wouldn’t let me be your friend. And 
we have had a good many quarrels. 
Won’t you shake hands with me now 
and wish me good luck? If—if ’”— 
and there was just the suspicion of a 
tremor in the winning voice—“ I should 
never see you again, I should like to feel 
that we were friends at the last. You're 
very good to come up here with me.” 
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To his dying day Nicholas never 
forgot the slight, almost girlish, figure, 
standing there, with the wistful little 
smile, and the pleading tenderness 
shining in the blue eyes. He touched 
the slender outstretched hand with 
his own, but dropped it suddenly, as 
if he had received an electric shock. 
He tried to say “ Good luck,” but his 
tongue seemed glued to the roof of his 
mouth. ‘ 

“ Look you, Franz,” he murmured 
hoarsely, “ when you 
are safe outside I'll 
hand out the flag. 
I'll wait till you 
reach the opposite 
side of the spire and 
call out, ‘ All’s well,’ 
and then I'll 
down and leave you 
to make your way 
back. And glad I 
shall be to leave this 
miserable trap in 
mid air.” 

Franz’s face was 
deathly pale, but his 
eyes shone like two 
stars. He climbed 
up nimbly through 
the opening, let him- 
self carefully down 
to the stone ledge 
outside, and reached 
up forthe flag. Afew 
moments passed, 
which seemed like 
ages to the waiting 
Nicholas. Then a 
cheery “All’s well” 
rang out, without a 
quiver in the steady 


go 


voice. The older x 
boy’s face grew i i 
black with rage. 


“ What nerve the pale, sickly little thing 
has!” he muttered between his set teeth. 
“T believe he'll do it after alb! And 
so this baby gets not only the prizes at 
the goldsmith’s, but the money and 
the glory of this thing, to say nothing of 
his taking my place in the cathedral.” 
He raised his hand to the window, 
and stood in front of it for a moment. 
Then he began the descent as if some 
demon were after him, The frail lad- 
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ders vibrated and swayed with the 
dangerous strain, but down he went, 
with reckless haste, until he reached 
the second platform, when he raised 
his hands with an agonized gesture to 
his ears as if he was trying to shut out 
the voice of conscience, that kept call- 
ing to him, “ Back! back ! before it is 
too late! Stain not thy young soul 


with such a crime!” 
Still he hurried down with flying 
step to the landing near the great bell, 





where he paused, and stood leaning 
breathless against one of the cross- 
beams of the tower. Into the fierce, 
turbulent passions of the troubled face 
stole a softened expression, lighting 
up the swarthy lineaments like a gleam 
of sunshine. “I will go back and 
undo the horrid deed,” he cried, as if 
in answer to the good angel pleading 
within his breast. “I am coming, 
Franz! God forgive me!” 
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He had turned to make the ascent, 
and his hand was stretched out to 
grasp the side of the ladder, when his 
toe caught in a coil of rope on the 
platform, and, missing his hold, he 
plunged down, down, into the space 
beneath. 

In the meantime Franz had made 
his way safely around the spire, and 
stood quietly, with the end of the flag- 
staff on the ledge beneath, waiting for 
the signal. It came in a few moments ; 
the thunder of the great gun on the 
Platz, and, bracing his feet firmly, he 
unfurled the flag and slowly waved it 
back and forth. From the answering 
roar of artillery, and the cheer upon 
cheer that floated up through the air, 
he knew that his salute had been seen. 

With a light heart he began to retrace 
his steps, edging himself cautiously, 
inch by inch, to the window. To his 
surprise, the sliding wooden panel was 
closed! With one hand he grasped the 
iron ring fastened to the wall beneath 
the window, and with the other pushed, 
first gently, and then with all his might, 
but the panel remained fast. He tried 
to batter it with the flagstaff, but soon 
found that, in his cramped position, it 
only increased his danger. Again and 
again he endeavored to force it open, 
breaking his nails and bruising his 
finger-tips in his frenzy, but to no pur- 
pose. Suddenly the conviction dawned 
upon him that the window was bolted 
from the inside. With a despairing sob 
he tottered backward, but his grasp on 
the ring held, and with a supreme effort 
he pulled himself up close to the wall, 
and tried to collect his scattered wits. 

“Tt is no use to shout,” he said 
aloud. “It is more than folly to at- 
tempt to make myself heard from this 
height, I might as well save my strength. 
All that remains for me to do is to 
wait patiently. Some one will be sure 
to miss me and come to my relief. In 
God is my trust !” and his courage rose 
with the words. 

The troops disbanded, and the people 
hurried off to the brilliantly lighted cafés 
and theatres, all unconscious of the 
pale, silent boy clinging with desperate 
grip to the spire, with but a narrow 
shelf of stone between him and a hor- 
rible death. 
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The sunset faded into the twilight, 
and with a sudden wave darkness 
drifted over the earth. The noise in 
the streets grew fainter and fainter. 
The minutes lengthened into hours, and 
still the boy stood there, as the night 
wore on, occasionally shifting his posi- 
tion to ease his cramped and aching 
limbs. The night wind pierced his 
thin clothing, and his hands were be- 
numbed with the cold. One by one 
the bright consteilations rose and glit- 
tered and dipped in the sky, and the 
boy still managed to keep his foothold, 
as rigid as the stone statues on the 
dome below. 

“Two, three, four,” pealed the bells 
in their hoarse, deep tones, and when 
the first glimmer of dawn tinged the 
eastern horizon with pale yellow, the 
haggard face lighted with expectancy, 
and from the ashen lips, which had been 
moving all night in prayer, came the 
words, “ In God is my trust.” 

* * 

“What is the meaning of yonder 
crowd?” asked one of two artisans, 
who had met while hurrying across the 
Platz to their work. 

“What! have you not heard? All 
Vienna is ringing with the news! It 
was young Franz, the goldsmith’s ap- 
prentice, who climbed out on the spire 
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yesterday and waved the flag. In some 
way, the little window near the top 
was fastened on the inside, and the 
poor boy was forced to stay out all 
night clinging to the spire. It is only 
a short time ago that he was discovered 
and brought fainting down the ladders. 
After working over him a little while 
he seemed all right, and was carried 
to his home. And there's another 
strange thing. Nicholas, old Jacob 
Wirtig’s nephew, was picked up, man- 
gled and bleeding, at the foot of the 
tower stairs this morning. He has just 
been taken to the hospital.” 

The next day Franz received a sum- 
mons from the emperor. As he fol- 
lowed the officer who had been sent 
to conduct him to the palace, to his 
surprise the marble steps and the cor- 
ridor beyond were lined on either sides 
with the soldiers of the Imperial Guard, 
and as the slender, boyish figure, with 
its crown of golden hair, passed between 
the files, each mailed and _ bearded 


warrior reverently saluted. 

On he went, through another cham- 
ber, and into a spacious hall with marble 
floors and hangings of rich tapestry. 


On both sides were rows of courtiers 
and officers, the rich costumes and 
nodding plumes and splendid uniforms, 
with their jewelled orders, contrasting 
strangely with the lad’s plain, home- 
spun garments. “It is the emperor,” 
whispered the guide as they drew near 
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a canopied throne, and Franz dropped 
on one knee. 

He felt the hand which was placed 
on his bowed head tremble, and a kind 
voice said, “ Rise, my boy! kneel not 
to me! It is I, thy emperor, who 
should rather kneel to do thee homage 
for thy filial piety. My brave lad, I 
know thy story well! Ask of me a 
place near my person, aid for thy sick 
mother, what thou wilt, and it is 
granted thee! And remember that as 
long as the Emperor of Austria shall 
live he will feel himself honored in 
being known. as thy friend!” 

In a short time another summons 
came, this time from the hospital. At 
the end of a long row of beds lay 
Nicholas, with his arm bandaged and 
strips of plaster covering the gashes on 
his forehead. 

“Oh, Franz!” he groaned, “if God 
has forgiven me, why cannot you? 
And you will believe that I speak the 
truth when I tell you that I was sorry 
for what I had done, and I had turned 
to go back and unbolt the door when 
I tripped and fell.” 

Franz bent over him with a bright 
smile. “I forgive you everything, 
Nicholas,” he said, sweetly, “ so please 
let us say no more about it. It wasn’t 
a bad exchange. I lost an enemy but 
I gained a friend,” and the hands of 
the two boys met in a firm, loving 
grasp. 
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THE DANGERS OF AVALANCHE, GLACIER, CREVASSE, AND 
PRECIPICE. 


By FRANCIS GRIBBLE. 


HIS is the _ season 
when the mountain- 
eer once more takes 
down his Norfolk 
jacket, his nailed 
boots, and his ice- 
axe, and prepares 
to face the perils 

that may lurk for him above the snow- 

line. 

Strictly speaking—from the point of 
view of the expert who knows and does 
everything that an expert ought to 
know and do—mountaineering has two 
dangers only. There is the danger of 
bad weather, and there is the danger 
of the falling stone. But every climber 
is not an expert, and even of experts it 
may be said that nemo horis omnibus 
sapit. So that there are all sorts of 
dangers to be reckoned with, and fore- 
most among them is the avalanche. 

Everybody knows—vaguely, if not 
precisely — what an _ avalanche is. 
Masses of snow accumulate in winter 
on the mountain slopes. In spring the 
warmth loosens their coherence, and 
they fall into the valleys, sweeping 
away or burying everything in their 
track. It is bad for the mountaineer, 
if he happens to be in the way of one. 

Says the editor of the volume de- 
voted to mountaineering, in the Bad- 
minton Library: “The simple rule 
with regard to all forms of avalanche 
is to avoid their track, and all that is 
necessary in the majority of instances 
is to recognize the marks on the snow 
surfaces that denote their cause, and 
to steer clear of them.” 





THE NARROW ESCAPE OF MR, TUCKETT. 


Undoubtedly an admirable rule, if 
only it could be always carried out. 





But mistakes, unhappily, may be made 
even by experts, as witness this story 
of a thrilling adventure which befell F. 
F. ‘Tuckett, twenty-two years ago. 

The season had been exceptionally 
cold and wet. Snow lay thickly every- 
where, even on the Faulhorn, the Schei- 
nige Platte, and the Wengern Alp. 
But in the early days of July an im- 
provement began to show itself, and 
Mr. Tuckett, who for a whole month 
had been able to make no big expedi- 
tion, resolved to make an attempt upon 
the Eiger. 

The members of the party were Mr. 
Tuckett, Mr. Whitwell, J. H. Fox, and 
the guides, Christian and Ulrich Lau- 
ener. They got off between 3 and 4 
A.M., and presently started to ascend 
the Eiger glacier. The surface of it 
was entirely concealed with snow, but, 
for some reason, they neglected to put 
on the rope. High up in front of them 
were. the disordered pillars and but- 
tresses of the ice-fall, and above the 
ice-fall rested an enormous weight of 
freshly fallen snow. 

Instead of ascending the centre of 
the glacier, the party, fortunately for 
themselves, were keeping to the left, 
towards the rocks of the Rothstock. 
Of a sudden, a sort of crack was heard 
high up above their heads, and every 
eye was turned upon the hanging ice- 
cliff from which it came. A large mass 
of “sérac’’ was seen to break away, 
mingled with a still larger contingent 
of snow from the slopes above; and 
the whole mass slid down like a cata- 
ract, filling the “couloir” to its brim, 
and dashing in clouds of frozen spray 
over the rocky ridges in its path, tow- 
ards the travellers. 

For a moment they did not realize 
that they were in its track. But then 
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the knowledge flashed upon them all, 
and they shouted to each other, “ Run 
for your lives,” and struggled desper- 
ately through the deep, soft snow to 
reach the rocks of the Rothstock, yet 
with their faces turned to watch the 
swift oncoming of the foe. 

Let Mr. Tuckett himself describe 
that thrilling race for life. 

“T remember,” he writes, “ being 
‘struck with the idea that it seemed as 
though, sure of its prey, it wished to 
play with us for a while, at one moment 
Jetting us imagine that we had gained 
upon it, and were getting beyond the 
line of its fire, and the next, with mere 
wantonness of vindictive power, sud- 
denly rolling out on its right a vast 
volume of grinding blocks and whirl- 
ing snow, as though to show that it 
could outflank us at any moment if it 
‘chose. 

“ Nearer and nearer it came, its front 
like a mighty wave about to break. 
Now it has traversed the whole width 
of the glacier above us, taking a some- 
what diagonal direction; and now—run, 
oh! run, if ever you did, for here it 
comes straight at us, swift, deadly, and 
implacable! The next instant we saw 
no more; a wild confusion of whirling 
‘snow and fragments of ice—a frozen 
‘cloud—swept over us, entirely conceal- 
ing us from one another, and still we 
were untouched—at least I knew that I 
was—and still we ran. Another half- 
second and the mist had passed, and 
there lay the body of the monster, 
whose head was still careering away at 
lightning speed far below us, motion- 
less, rigid, and harmless.” 

The danger was over, and the party 
‘examined the avalanche at their leisure. 
It had a length of three thousand 
three hundred feet, an average breadth 
of a thousand feet, and an average 
depth of five feet. This is to say, its 
bulk was six hundred and eleven thou- 
sand cubic yards, and its weight, on a 
moderate computation, about four hun- 
‘dred and fifty thousand tons. 

Accidents of this sort, happily, are 
very rare, and the climber who is 
carried away by the avalanche has, as 
a rule, deliberately faced the risk out 
of bravado, and the desire to go home 
and boast that he had done hard 
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things. But there is another sort of 
avalanche which is a much more fre- 
quent source of danger. It consists of 
a stratum of snow loosely adherent to 
a slope of névé or ice. The snow 
breaks away under the weight of the 
party, and carries them down with it, 
sometimes to a place of safety, some- 
times to a crevasse. 

PROFESSOR TYN- 


AN ADVENTURE OF 


DALL. 


Experience, of course, has laid down 
many rules for determining whether 
snow of this sort is safe, but the best 
men—guides as well as amateurs—may 
sometimes be misled. Professor ‘Tyn- 
dall, for instance, was always a cautious 
as well as a brilliant mountaineer ; yet 
there was a day when the professor's 
snow craft failed him, and he came very 
near to paying for his blunder with his 
life. 

The place was the Piz Morteratsch, 
in the Engadine, and the time the 
month of July, 1864. Professor Tyn- 
dall’s companions were Mr. Hutchinson 
and Lee Warner, and the guides Jenni 
and Walter. Jenni was at that time 
the dictator of Pontresina, and he 
seems to have set out with the delib- 
erate intention of showing his Herren 
how great and brave a man he was. 

The ascent was accomplished with- 
out any incident of note. On the way 
down the party reached a broad cou- 
loir, or gully, filled with snow, which 
had been melted and refrozen, so as to 
expose a steeply sloping wall of ice. 
The question arose whether it would 
be better to descend this wall of ice, 
or to keep to the steep rocks by the 
side of it. Professor Tyndall preferred 
the rocks; Jenni inclined towards the 
slope, and started to lead the way upon 
it. 

There was a remonstrance from the 
professor : 

“ Jenni,” 
where you are going? 
pure ice.” 

“T know it,” the guide replied, “ but 
the ice is quite bare for a few rods 
only. Across this exposed portion I 
will cut steps, and then the snow which 
covers the ice will give us a footing.” 


know 


he said, “do you 
The slope is 
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So they started, roped together, 
Jenni in front, Mr. Tyndall next, fol- 
lowed by Mr. Hutchinson, Mr. Lee 
Warner, the one inexperienced member 
of the party, and, last of all, the guide 
Walter, ready to check on the instant 
any false step that Mr. Lee Warner 
might make. 

After a few steps Jenni began to see 
that the slope was less safe than he 
had supposed. He stopped and turned 
round to speak a word of warning to 
the three men above him. 

“ Keep carefully in the steps, gentle- 
men,” he said; “a 
false step here might 4 
start an avalanche.” fhe 

And, even as he | 
spoke, the false step | 
was made. There | 
was a sound of a fall 
and a rush, and Pro- 
fessor ‘Tyndall saw 
his friends and their 
guide, all apparently 
entangled, whirled 
past him. He plant- 
ed himself to resist 
the shock, but it 
was irresistible ; he, 
too, was torn from 
his foothold, and 
Jenni followed him, 
and all five found 
themselves riding 
downwards, with un- 
controllable speed, 
on the back of an 
avalanche, which a 
single slip had 
started. 

“Turn on your 
face, and grind the 
point of your axe or 
baton through the 
moving snow into 
the ice’’—that is 
the golden rule for 
cases of the kind, 
the only way in 
which the faller can 
do anything to ar- 
rest his speed. But 
it seldom avails 
much, and in this 
instance it availed 
nothing. 
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“No time,” writes Professor Tyndall, 
“was allowed for the break’s action; 
for I had held it firmly thus for a few 
seconds only, when I came into collision 
with some obstacle and was rudely 
tossed through the air, Jenni at the 
same time being shot down upon me. 
Both of us here lost our batons. We had 
been carried over a crevasse, had hit its 
lower edge, and, instead of dropping 
into it, were pitched by our great ve- 
locity beyond it. I was quite bewil- 


dered for a moment, but immediately 
righted myself, and could see the men 
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in front of me, half-buried in the snow, 
and jolted from side to side by the ruts 
among which we were passing.” 

Presently a second crevasse was 
reached. Jenni knew that it was there, 
and dida brave thing. He deliberately 
threw himself into the chasm, thinking 
that the strain thus put upon the rope 
would stop the motion. But, though he 
was over a hundred and eighty pounds 
in weight, he was violently jerked out 
of the fissure, and almost squeezed to 
death by the pressure of the rope. 

And so they continued to slide on. 
Below them was a long slope, leading 
directly downwards to a brow where 
the glacier fell precipitously ; and at 
the base of the declivity the ice was cut 
by a series of profound chasms, where 
they must fall, and where the tail of the 
avalanche would cover them up for- 
ever. 

The three foremost men rode upon 
the forehead of the avalanche, and were 
at times almost wholly hidden by the 
snow; but behind, the sliding layer 
was not so thick, and Jenni strove 
with desperate energy to arrest his 
progress. 

“Halt! he 


Herr halt!” 


Jesus ! 
shouted, as again and again he drove 
his heels into the firmer surface under- 
neath. 
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And now let Professor Tyndall tell 
the rest : 

“ Looking in advance, I noticed that 
the slope, for a short distance, became 
less steep, and then fell as_ before. 
Now or never we must be brought to 
rest. The speed visibly slackened, and 
I thought we were saved. But the mo- 
mentum had been too great; the ava- 
lanche crossed the brow and in part 
regained its motion. Here Hutchinson 
threw hisarm round his friend, all hope 
being extinguished, while I grasped 
my belt and struggled to free myself. 
Finding this difficult, from the tossing, 
I sullenly resumed the strain upon the 
rope. Destiny had so related the down-’ 
ward impetus to Jenni’s pull as to give 
the latter a slight advantage, and the 
whole question was whether the oppos- 
ing force would have sufficient time to 
act. This was also arranged in our 
favor, for we came to rest so near the 
brow that two or three seconds of our 
average motion of descent must have 
carried us over. Had this occurred, we 
should have fallen into the chasms and 
been covered up by the tail of the ava- 
lanche. Hutchinson emerged from the 
snow with his forehead bleeding, but 
the wound was superficial; Jenni had 
a bit of flesh removed from his hand by 
collision against a stone ; the pressure 
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of the rope had left black welts on my 
arms, and we all experienced a tingling 
sensation over the hands, like that pro- 
duced by incipient frost-bite, which con- 
tinued for several days. This was all. 
I found a portion of my watch-chain 
hanging round my neck, another portion 
in my pocket ; the watch was gone.” 
Very similar in many respects was 
the famous accident of the Haut de 


am ran OR 


THE 


Cry, in which J. J. Bennen perished in 
February, 1864. So sure of foot was 
Bennen that it used to be said of him, 
as it was said of Johann Lauener, who 
died upon the Jungfrau, that nothing 
could bring him to grief but an ava- 
lanche. And the hour came when the 
snowfield which he was crossing with 
his Herren split suddenly and the 
ground on which they stood began to 
move, and Bennen solemnly called out 
the words, “ Wir sind alle verloren,” 
and never spoke again. 
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The avalanche was deeper than the 
one which swept Professor Tyndall 
down the glacier of the Piz Morte- 
ratsch. “ Before long,” writes Mr. Gos- 
sett, one of the survivors of the acci- 
dent, “ I was covered up with snow and 
in utter darkness. I was suffocating, 
when, with a jerk, I suddenly came to 
the surface. again. ‘To prevent myself 
sinking again I made use of my arms 








DENT BLANCHE, 


much in the same way as when swim- 
ming in a standing position. At last I 
noticed that I was moving slower ; 
then I saw the pieces of snow in front 
of me stop at some yards distance ; 
then the snow straight before me 
stopped, and I heard on a large scale 
the same creaking sound that is pro- 
duced when a heavy cart passes over 
hard, frozen snow in winter.” 

But the snow behind pressed on and 
buried Mr. Gossett. So intense was 
the pressure that he could not move, 
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and he began to fear that it would be 
impossible to extricate himself. Then, 
while trying vainly to move his arms, 
he suddenly became aware that his 
hands, as far as the wrist, had the 
faculty of motion. The cheering con- 
clusion was that they must be above 
the snow. So Mr. Gossett struggled on. 
At last he saw a fant glimmer of light. 
The crust above his head was getting 
thinner, and let a little air pass; but 
he could no longer reach it with his 
hands. The idea struck him that he 
might pierce it with his breath. He 
tried, and after several efforts he suc- 
ceeded. Then he shouted for help, 
and one of his guides, who had escaped 
uninjured, came and extricated him. 
The snow had to be cut with the axe 
down to his feet before he could be 
pulled out. Then he found that his 
travelling companion, M. Boissonnet, 
was dead, and that no trace of Bennen 
could be seen.. His body, however, 
was afterwards recovered. ‘The story 
is told in a letter from Mr. Gossett to 
Professor Tyndall. 

“ Bennen’s body,” he writes, “ was 
found with great difficulty the day 
after Boissonnet was found. Thecord 
end had been covered up with snow. 
The Curé d’Ardon informed me that 
poor Bennen was found eight feet 
under the snow, in a horizontal posi- 
tion, the head facing the valley of 
the Luzerne. His watch had been 
wrenched from the chain, probably 
when the cord broke; the chain, how- 
ever, remained attached to his waist- 
coat. This reminds me of your fall on 
the Morteratsch glacier.” 

It may be said that the principal 
danger of climbing rock-mountains is 
the danger of falling off them. For the 
art consists largely in traversing the 
faces of precipices by means of narrow 
and imperfect ledges, which afford more 
facilities for falling off than will readily 
be believed by any one who has not 
tried to stand on them. ‘The climbers, 
of course, are always securely roped to- 
gether in such places, and the theory is 
that two of them shall always be so 
firmly anchored that they can instantly 
check any slip that the third may make. 
But that is not always feasible. It is 
not feasible, for instance, at the difficult 
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corner on the Dent Blanche, where Mr. 
Gabbett and the two Lochmatters came 
to grief. 

As all three climbers were killed on 
that occasion, no details of the accident 
are known. But the elder Lochmatter 
was known to be an exceptionally heavy 
man, and the presumption is that it was 
he who fell,and dragged the rest of the 
party after him. How he came to fall 
may be understood from the following 
description of the “ Mauvais Pas,” 
given by a traveller who traversed it a 
little afterwards : 

“Here,” he writes, “we must get 
round past a perpendicular ledge by 
creeping out on an overhanging rock, 
and then turning sharp round, with 
head and arms on one side of the rock, 
while the legs are still on the other ; 
then we must at once cling to a hardly 
visible fissure, and draw round the rest 
of the body, gently, cautiously, little 
by little, and hang there by the points 
of our fingers until our toes find their 
way to a second fissure lower down. 
I made this passage,” he adds, “like a 
bale of goods at the end of a rope, 
without being conscious of the danger, 
and I really do not know how I escaped 
in safety.” 

The description gives some idea of 
what stiff rock-climbing is really like; 
and it should be remembered that in 
the Dolomites more awkward places 
even than the Lochmatters’ corner 
have often to be passed, and that when, 
as often happens, the rocks are glazed 
with ice, the danger of climbing them 
is more than doubled. 

It is always assumed that the Dent 
Blanche is inaccessible in such a case. 
Yet the story is told of an inexperienced 
climber who managed to get to the 
summit in spite of the ice. 

He was on his first visit to Switzer- 
land; and as soon as he got to Zer- 
matt he engaged the best available 
guide. 

“What are considered the hardest 
mountains here?” he asked 

The guide told him: “ The Dent 
Blanche, the Weisshorn, and the Ober 
Gabelhorn.” 

“Very well,” said the novice ; “ we'll 
begin with the Dent Blanche.” 

The guide protested. Did not his 
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Herr think it would be better to begin 
with something easier—with the Roth- 
horn, for instance, or the Strahlhorn, 
or the Unter Gabelhorn ? 

‘““No,” was the reply ; “ you’ve got to 
take me up the Dent Blanche. I’ve 
climbed in Wales, and I'll undertake to 
climb any rock you show me.” 

So the guide yielded, and the two 
started, with a porter, and for a certain 
distance got on very well. But at last 


they came to a point where all the hand- ° 
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pice, and as you're roped to me you'll 
have to come, too.” 

The man was absolutely mad. There 
was no question that, in his excitement, 
he would do what he threatened if he 
were not obeyed. So the guide sul- 
lenly struck his ice-axe into the fissure, 
and climbed up it hand over hand, and 
took his lunatic up and down the Dent 
Blanche at a time when its ascent 
ought by all the laws of ice-craft to 
have been impossible. 
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holds within reach were frozen up ; the 
nearest practicable hand-hold could 
only just be found by stretching out 
the ice-axe. ‘The guide explained the 
situation, and insisted that they must 
turn back. But his employer had been 
roused to such a pitch of excitement 
that he would not hear of it. 


“Look here,” he said, “you're a 
bachelor; I’m a married man with a 
family. If I can afford to risk my life 


you can afford to risk yours. You've 
got to goon up this mountain. Other- 
wise I'll throw myself over the preci- 





CROSSING GLACIERS. 

To turn from rock to snow climbing. 
Accidents are constantly happening on 
glaciers; yet the observance of the 
most elementary precautions ought to 
make such accidents absolutely impos- 
sible. 

An open glacier, of course, is safe 
enough under any circumstances. The 
one thing needful is to look where you 
are going and not try to make flying 
leaps across crevasses. But even when 
the crevasses are masked by snow all 





















PASSAGE OF A CREVASSE, 


danger may still quite easily be obvi- 
ated. Thesimple rule is that the party 
crossing the glacier should never con- 
sist of less than three, and that the 
three should be roped together in such 
a way that, if one falls into a crevasse, 
the other two can pull him out. And 
this, of course, involves the further 
rule that the rope must always be kept 
taut, so that a fall may be checked be- 
fore it has gained an impetus which 
would make it difficult to resist. 

By experience it is possible to recog- 
nize a crevasse, with tolerable accuracy, 
in spite of its snow covering ; and by 
sounding with the ice-axe before tread- 
ing on it, one ought to be able to tell 
whether the snow bridge will bear one’s 
weight. But, now and again, it will 
happen that the most experienced man’s 
judgment is at fault. Relying upon 
their instinctive perception of such 
things, the Swiss peasantry constantly 
traverse glaciers alone in midwinter. 

sut accidents are very frequent, and 
when guides, tourists, or porters have 
attempted the same thing, accidents 
have constantly befallen them as well. 
As an illustration may be quoted the 
case of a reporter, who foolishly vent- 
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alone over the Loet- 
A snow bridge broke and 
he fell into a crevasse, where only his 
knapsack saved him from breaking his 


ured to return 


schen pass. 


neck. He lay on his back, wedged into 
the ice in such a way that he could not 
move, and it was by the merest acci- 
dent that he was discovered in time, 
and rescued by a party journeying in 
the same direction. 

So much, as Herodotus would say, 
for crevasses. Another serious Alpine 
danger is the danger of bad weather ; 
and bad weather, as Leslie Stephen has 
pointed out, may make the Righi at one 
time as dangerous as the Matterhorn 
at another. 

To a certain extent, of course, bad 
weather can be foreseen ; but meteor- 
ology is not yet an exact science, and 
even the acquired instinct of the guides 
is sometimes at fault, so that grave 
mistakes, often followed by fatal con- 
sequences, are made almost every year 

DANGERS 


OF BAD WEATHER, 


Mont Blanc is probably the mountain 
in which bad weather makes the great- 
est difference. 


On a fine day, the as- 
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cent of it is scarcely more dangerous 
than the ascent of Primrose Hill ; but 
in a storm you will lose your way, and 
wander round and round, until you sink 
down exhausted, and freeze to death. 

In September, 1870, a party of eleven 
persons, eight of whom were guides 
or porters, were lost in this way. 
When their bodies were recovered, a 
memorandum was found in the pocket 
of one of them, J. Beane, of the United 
States of America, finished apparently 
just before his death, and giving a 
brief summary of the circumstances of 
the calamity. This is how it read : 

“Tuesday, September 6.—I have 
made the ascent of Mont Blanc, with 
ten persons ; eight guides, Mr. Cork- 
endal and Mr. Randall. We arrived 
at the summit at 2.300’clock. Immedi- 
ately after leaving it, I was enveloped 
in clouds of snow. We passed the 
night ina grotto excavated out of snow, 
affording very uncomfortable shelter, 
and I was ill all night. 

“September 7 (morning).—Intense 
coid ; much snow falls uninterruptedly : 
guides restless. 

“September 7 (evening).—We have 
been on Mont Blanc for two days in a 
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terrible snow-storm : we have lost our 
way and are in a hole scooped out of 
the snow, ata height of fifteen thousand 
feet. I have no hope of descending. 
Perhaps this book may be found and for- 
warded. (Here follow some instruc- 
tions on his private affairs.) We have 
no food; my feet are already frozen 
and I am exhausted; I have only 
strength to write a few words. I die 
in the faith of Jesus Christ, with 
affectionate thoughts of my family. 
Myremembrance toall. I trust wemay 
meet in heaven.” 

Says Leslie Stephen, commenting on 
the incident in the “ Alpine Journal :” 

“ The main facts are so simple that 
little explanation is needed. The one 
special danger of Mont Blanc is bad 
weather. ‘The inexperienced travellers 
were probably ignorant of the fearful 
danger they were encountering, and 
had not the slightest conception of the 
risk to life and limb which accompanies 
even a successful ascent of the moun- 
tain under such circumstances. I once 
ascended Mont Blanc on a day so 
unusually fine that we could lie on the 
summit for an hour, light matches in 
the open air, and enjoy the temperature. 
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Yet, in two or three hours before sun- 
rise, the guide of another party which 
ascended the same day was so severely 
frost-bitten as to lose his toes. Such 
things may happen in the finest weather, 
when proper precautions are neglected ; 
but in bad weather it is simple mad- 
ness to proceed. Why, one cannot 
help asking, did not the guides oppose 
the wishes of their employers?” 


FALLING ICE, 

Among other dangers that the moun- 
taineer has to reckon with are ice ava- 
lanches and cornices. 

A cornice is a mass of snow project- 
ing over the edge of a precipice, and 
resting upon empty space. Occasion- 
ally it will bear the weight of one, or 
even several, men; but more often it 
gives way when trodden on, carrying a 
whole party to destruction, ‘This was 
the case in the famous accident on the 
Lyskamm—a mountain where the cor- 
nices are particularly treacherous— 
when Messrs. William Arnold Lewis 
and Noel H. Paterson, with the guides 
Niklaus, Johann, and Peter Joseph 
Knubel, met their deaths in the year 
1877. ‘ Thecornice,” writes Mr. Hart- 
ley, who visited the scene of the acci- 
dent immediately afterwards, “ had 
broken, away in two places, leaving 
some ten feet in the middle still adher- 
ing to the mountain. The length of 
the parts which broke away was, per- 
haps, forty feet on each side of the 
remaining portion. ‘The distance of 
the fall we estimated at from twelve 
hundred to fifteen hundred feet. The 
bodies, from the nature of the injuries 
they had received, had evidently fallen 
upon their heads on the rocks, and 
then, in one great bound, had reached 
almost the spot where they were found.” 

A typical instance of the ice-ava- 
lanche accident happened to, and has 
been recorded by, Mr. Whymper. <Ac- 
companied by A. W. Moore and the 
guides Croz and Almer, he was trying 
to discover a shorter route than those 
usually taken between Zinal and Zer- 
matt. After spending the night in a 
chélet on the Arpitetta Alp, they started, 
and struck directly up the centre of the 
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Moming glacier. ‘The route proved 
impracticable, and it became necessary 
to cut steps across an ice-slope imme- 
diately below the great pillars and but- 
tresses of the ice-fall, which were liable 
to break away and descend upon them 
at any moment. 

“T am not ashamed to confess,” 
wrote Mr. Moore in his journal, “ that 
during the whole time we were crossing 
the slope my heart was in my mouth, 
and I never felt so relieved from sucha 
load of care as when, after, I suppose, 
a passage of about twenty minutes, we 
got on to the rocks and were in safety. 
I have never heard a positive oath 
come from Almer’s mouth, but the lan- 
guage in which he kept up a running 
commentary, more to himself than to 
me, as we went along, was stronger 
than I should have given him credit 
for using. His prominent feeling 
seemed to be one of indignation that 
we should be in such a position, and 
self-reproach at being a party to the 
proceeding; while the emphatic way 
in which, at intervals, he exclaimed, 
‘Quick ; be quick,’ sufficiently betok- 
ened his alarm.” 

And now, let the rest of the story be 
told in Mr. Whymper’s graphic words. 
Croz, it should be remembered, was 
leading, and had advised the perilous 
route. 

“Tt was not necessary,” Mr. Whym- 
per says, “to admonish Croz to be 
quick. He was fully as alive to the 
risk as any of the others. He told me 
afterwards that the place was not only 
the most dangerous he had ever crossed, 
but that no consideration whatever 
would tempt him to again. 
Manfully did he exert himself to escape 
from the impending destruction. His 
head, bent down to his work, never 
turned to the right or to the left. One, 
two, three, went his axe, and then he 
stepped on to the spot where he had 
been cutting. How painfully insecure 
should we have considered those steps 
at any other time! But now we thought 
of nothing but the rocks in front, and 
of the hideous ‘séracs’ lurching over 
above us, apparently in the very act of 
falling.” 

At last they reached the rocks in 
safety, and, says Mr. Whymper, “If 
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they had been doubly as difficult as 
they were, we should still have been well 
content. We sat down and refreshed 
the inner man; keeping our eyes on 
the towering pinnacles of ice which we 
had passed, but which now were almost 
beneath Without a_ preliminary 
warning sound, one of the largest—as 
high as the Monument, at London 
Bridge—fell upon the slope below. 
The stately mass heeled over as if 


us, 
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upon a hinge (holding together until 
it bent thirty degrees forward), then 
it crushed out its base, and, rent into a 
thousand fragments, plunged vertically 
down upon the slope that we had 
crossed. Every atom of our track that 
Was in its course was obliterated ; all 
the new snow was swept away, and 
a broad sheet of smooth, glassy ice 
showed the resistless force with which 
it had fallen.” 


MOKE. 


From “ PAUL FABER, SURGEON.” 


By GEORGE MACDONALD. 


Lorp, I have laid my heart upon thy 
altar, 
But cannot get the wood to burn ; 
It hardly flares ere it begins to fal- 
ter, 
And to the dark return. 


Old sap, or night-fatlen has 
damped the fuel ; 
In vain my breath would flame pro- 
voke ; [newal, 
Yet see—at every poor attempt’s re- 
To thee ascends the smoke. 


dew, 





‘Tis all I have—smoke, failure, foiled endeavor 
Coldness and doubt and palsied lack : 


Such as I have I send thee. 
Send thou thy lightning back. 


Perfect Giver 



































THE EARL OF DUNRAVEN, 
By C. KINLOCH COOKE, 

YNDHAM THOS. Sergeant Goold, like so many of the 
& WYNDHAM- [eading men in Dublin at that time, 
QUIN, fourth more especially barristers, opposed it. 
Earl of Dunraven “Jere, then, we havea very fair example 
Ton and Mount Earl, of the fact that the prominent men in 
. was born fifty-two the counties desired to see the fusion 
years ago. “ His Of the two countries, while the chief 
father, who wasa TePpresentatives of the cities held the 


convert to Roman 
Catholicism, devoted much time to 
scientific pursuits, and wrote a book 
on Irish architecture, which is gener- 
ally recognized as the standard work 
on the subject. His mother was a 
Protestant, and a daughter of Ser- 





LORD DUNRAVEN. 


geant Goold, the eminent Dublin law- 
yer, who, although past forty when 
called to the bar, made both a name 
and a fortune for himself in his pro- 
fession. His grandfather on the pa- 
ternal side supported the Union, but 





opposite opinion. 

Viscount Adare, the title belonging 
to the eldest son in the Dunraven 
family, was educated privately, and 
although fond of athletics, had few 
opportunities of joining in cricket, 
football, rackets, and similar public- 
school games. At an early age he 
was sent abroad with a tutor, and 
while still in his teens had visited and 
explored many of the principal cities 
of Europe. In compliance with his 
father’s wishes he stayed some time at 
Rome. But neither the influence of 
the priests nor the attractions of the 
Vatican were sufficient to induce him 
to become a Roman Catholic. Soon 
after he returned to England he went 
to Oxford and matriculated at Christ 
Church, where he spent the next three 
years of his life. At college, except 
holding a commission for a year in the 
"Varsity volunteers, he did nothing to 
distinguish himself from the ordinary 
undergraduate, and, like many others 
of his set, came down without taking a 
degree. He then joined the First Life 
Guards, and spent much of his spare 
time steeplechasing. Pluck and nerve, 
combined with light weight, secured 
him many mounts from Captain Ma- 
chell and others. He was christened 
“Fly” by his brother officers, a name 
by which he is still known among his 
most intimate friends. 

So energetic a nature soon tired of 
the London soldier’s life, and when 
war broke out with Abyssinia he ap- 
plied to the proprietors of the “ Daily 
Telegraph” to be allowed to act as 
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their special correspondent. His offer 
being accepted, he resigned his com- 
mission and started for North Africa. 
Colonel Phayre, who was Quartermas- 
ter-General, attached him to his staff, 
and so he obtained the earliest and 
most authentic information. Mr. H. 
M. Stanley, who was doing similar duty 
for the “ New York Herald,” shared a 
tent with the amateur journalist, and 
was much struck with the workmanlike 
character of the despatches which he 
sent off on every available opportunity. 
At the close of the campaign he re- 
turned to England and fell in love 
with Lord Charles Lennox Kerr’s 
daughter, whom he shortly afterwards 
married. In 1869 he started with his 
wife for a tour in the United States, 
where he remained for. some time and 
made many friends. 

In journalistic circles he was well 
received, and particularly so by the 
late Mr. Louis Jennings, then editor 
of the “ New York Times,” Mr. Hurl- 
bert, who at that time had charge of 
the ‘New York World,” and the late 
“Sam” Ward. Atthe outbreak of war 
between France and Germany he went 
to Berlin for the “ Daily Telegraph,” 
and followed the campaign right 
through. As a matter of course he 
carried his life in his hand, but though 
he had some narrow escapes he met 
with no accident, until just before the 
capitulation of Paris, when he broke 
his arm and was invalided home, with 
the result that he missed the days of 
the Commune. 

For twelve years or more he crossed 
the Atlantic annually and travelled in 
the States, Canada, Nova Scotia, and 
Newfoundland. He was the first pri- 
vate individual to investigate the Yel- 
lowstone region, and wrote a capital 
book on the expedition called “The 
Great Divide,” which met with a good 
reception both in America and Eng- 
land. He hunted and shot with Buf- 
falo Bill and Texas Jack long before 
they ever went east of the Mississippi, 
and his name was well known among 
the Indians, who allowed him to travel 
about their territory without interrup- 
tion. His articles in the “ Nineteenth 
Century Review” on moose and Cari- 
bou hunting, and his stories of animal 
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life, drafted on the spot, were much 
appreciated in sporting circles. In 
Colorado he purchased a tract of land 
called Estes Park, which is about to 
be transferred to an English company. 
When the branch railway is made and 
the proposed irrigation works inaugu- 
rated, the estate should be a valuable 
property. 

Lord Dunraven’s yachting may be 





LADY DUNRAVEN. 


said to date from his college days, 
since he generally spent the long vaca- 
tion with his friend Lord Romney, 
voyaging in a small sloop he purchased 
from a Cardiff pilot. In this craft, 
with a man and boy for a crew, he 
used to cruise in all sorts of weather 
round the coasts of Scotland and Ire- 
land. Very funny indeed are some of 
the yarns about the dangers and diffi- 
culties which the “Cripple’”—as the 
yacht was named—and those on board 
met with from time to time. In this 
way he picked up some knowledge of 
navigation, learned how to manage a 
boat, and became well acquainted with 
the discomforts of seafaring life. From 
the days of the “Cripple” until 1887 
Lord Dunraven took but little interest 
in yachting or yacht racing. But in 
August of that year he chanced to be 
at Cowes, and went for a sail in the 
“Trex.” As usual with Mr. Jameson, 
the conversation turned on yacht 
building. In a very short time Lord 
Dunraven was persuaded to return to 
his old love, and before a month was 
over Mr. Richardson, of Liverpool, 























who designed the “ Irex,” had received 
instructions to build him a cutter. 
The result was the “ Petronilla,” but, 
in spite of several alterations, the 
yacht was a failure, although she was 
steered by Gomes, who during the last 
two seasons has had charge of ‘“ Me- 
teor ”” (née “ Thistle’) for the German 
Emperor. 

Disheartened, but not defeated, he 
gave a commission to Mr. Watson, 
of Glasgow, who designed the first 
“ Valkyrie.” She was a signal success, 
and was sailed by Thomas Diaper, bet- 
ter known as Tommy Dutch, and after- 
wards by William Cranfield, who had 
been so fortunate with the “ Yarana,”’ 
now the ‘ Maid Marian,” for Mr. Ralli. 
Like the present ship, she was built for 
the express purpose of racing for the 
America Cup. The challenge sent by 
the Royal Yacht Squadron was accept- 
ed by the New York Yacht Club. But 
as conditions, considered distasteful 
by the Squadron, were imposed as to 
the future holding of the cup, and the 
New York Yacht Club declined to 
yield in any way,the match was reluct- 
antly abandoned. ‘The following year 
the Watson cutter came out again and 
did as well as before. In the winter 
of 1891-92 Lord Dunraven took her 
to the Mediterranean, where, after win- 
ning every race she sailed in, she was 
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sold to the Archduke Carl Stephan, 
and delivered at Pola. 

The next order was given to Mr. 
Alfred Payne, of Southampton, who 
was bidden to design a yacht which 
should serve the twofold purpose of a 
fast cruiser and a reliable, seaworthy 
fishing boat. “ L’Esperance”’ was built 
with that object in view, and fully 
realized the expectations of her owner, 
though, of course, she was not fast 
enough to hold her own with the first- 
class racers. During the two seasons 
the yacht was afloat she carried off 
several prizes in handicap matches. 

Last year Lord Dunraven deter- 
mined to have a second try to bring 
off a race for the America Cup, and 
gave an order to Mr. Watson to build 
him another cutter. The success of the 
Clyde designer’s last venture was prob- 
ably the reason for calling the new 
vessel “ Valkyrie.” ‘The Royal Yacht 
Squadron again challenged in Lord 
Dunraven’s behalf, and the challenge 
was duly accepted. Fortunately, no 
difficulties arose on this occasion, and 
the 5th of October is fixed for the first 
match. 

The new ship was built by Messrs. 
Henderson, of Glasgow, side by side 
with the “ Britannia,” the Prince of 
Wales’s yacht. It is a mistake, how- 
ever, to suppose, as some do, that the 
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two vessels are copies, one of the 
other. The “Valkyrie” was designed 
first, and her building begun, before 
Mr. Watson considered with Mr. Jame- 
son the lines of the “ Britannia.” ‘ Val- 
kyrie’s”” registered tonnage is 106.55, 
and her length on the load water line 
86.82 feet, which is 1.82 feet above the 
length of the load water line given in 
the challenge, but doubtless she will be 
altered to meet the conditions govern- 
ing the race. Her length from the 
fore part of stem under the bowsprit 
to the aft side of the head of the stern- 
post is 97.75 feet, and her length over 
all 116.25. Her racing rating is 148, 
and her sail area 10,200 square feet, 
being 3,500 square feet more than the 
first ‘‘ Valkyrie.” She carries a crew 
of thirty hands all told, and her cabins 
are prettily fitted up in cedar and cre- 
tonne. 

The second “ Valkyrie” has been 
tried in all weathers and in various 
waters with the “ Britannia,” the ‘ Sa- 
tanita,” the “ Cailuna,” and the “ Iver- 
na.” Therefore her capabilities against 

sritish yachts of her own class are 
pretty well known. Up to the time of 
writing, namely, the eve of the Royal 

regatta at Cowes— 


Yacht Squadron 
the regatta in which the schooner 
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yacht “ America” won the cup which 
Lord Dunraven hopes to bring back to 
England—the “ Valkyrie” has sailed 
in twenty matches and won fourteen 
flags, eleven first and three second, rep- 
resenting a total value of £930. Her 
first match was in the Thames on May 
25, When she had bad luck and only 
came in third, “ Britannia” being first 
and “ Iverna”’ second. In the middle 
of the race she broke her bowsprit off 
short in the stem, and in a few minutes 
was, for all sailing purposes, practi- 
cally a wreck. In the second Royal 
Thames match it was doubtful whether 
“ Britannia ” or “ Valkyrie” won. The 
Prince of Wales’s yacht was first in, but 
according to some watches she only 
won by seven seconds, whereas the 
official timekeeper made it seventeen 
seconds, thus covering “ Valkyrie’s ” 
time allowance. In the Royal Cinque 
Ports regatta several vessels collided, 
with the result that the “ Britannia” 
did not race at all, and Lord Dun- 
raven’s yacht was detained at the start 
twelve and a half minutes, and so was 
not placed. During the Royal Ulster 
match one of “ Valkyrie’s”” men fell 
overboard, and the time lost in picking 
up the man could not be recovered. 
It is, however, but fair to say that 
when “ Valkyrie” won the second 

















Royal Western match, “ Britannia” 
came to grief, while in the second race 
on the Clyde the prince’s yacht was 
disqualified. 

It now remains to see how she acquits 
herself in contest with the American 
vessels which have been built to meet 
her. The long notice required gives 
a distinct advantage to the other side ; 
although only one boat can sailagainst 


the challen- 
ger, there is 
nothing to 
prevent any 
number of ' = ys 
boats being J 
designed by A 
the party PO 
challenged. } 
The Ameri- - } 
cans have 
built four cut- / \ 
ters to select \3 
from, hence \ 

\ 
the chances \ 
against the iY 


“Valkyrie” 

may be rough- f \ 
ly calculated 
at four to 
one. 

There is no 
doubt that 
Lord Dun- 
raven’s ship 
is a great im- 
provement on 
anything 
hitherto built 
in England, 
and, given 
her time al- 
lowance, is 
the fastest 
vessel afloat on British waters. She has 
gone much better since she had her top- 
mast clipped and topsails cut. Her 
strong point is going to windward, and 
her best chance is in light weather. She 
leaves England on or about August 20, 
in charge of William Cranfield, than 
whom it would be difficult to find a more 
experienced skipper on either side of the 
Atlantic. He has sailed her all through 
her trial matches and will steer her in 
the races for the cup. 

But it must not be supposed that 
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Lord Dunraven is always racing in 
large yachts. On the contrary, he is 
perhaps even more interested in small 
boat sailing, and has, since 1889, built 
four “fives,” all of which have givena 
very good account of themselves. This 
year he brought out a twenty-rater, 
but so far she has not proved a suc- 
cess, and has succumbed to “ Dragon” 
on almost every occasion. He is com- 


modore of 
the Castle 
Yacht Club, 
a sporting 
little racing 
club on the 
South Coast, 
where races 
take place 
every Satur- 
‘. . day and often 


twice a week. 
Wj The commo- 
\ dore gener- 
x ally enters his 
boat for these 
matches, and 
\ always steers 
himself. 
sides belong- 
ing to. the 
Royal Yacht 
Squadron and 
the Castle 
Yacht Club, 
Lord Dun- 
raven is a 
member of 
the Austrian 
Imperial 
Yacht Squad- 
ron; the 
Royal Cork, 
London, 
Southern, Southampton, Clyde, West- 
ern, and Victoria; the New Thames, 
Bristol Channel, Portsmouth, Corinth- 
ian and many other yachting clubs. 
The same year that he returned to 
yachting he took up racing again, and 
started a stable in partnership with 
Lord Randolph Churchill, having Mr. 
R. W. Sherwood as trainer, and “ Mor- 
ny’ Cannon and Woodburn as jockeys. 
On the whole his horses have been 
fairly successful. L’Abbesse de Jou- 
arre won the Oaks in 1889, and In- 
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verness has secured some good stakes. 
Strange to say, on the day the mare 
won at Epsom, Lord Randolph was in 
Norway, and Lord Dunraven was sail- 
ing in his five-rater at Calshot Castle. 
Under these circumstances it is quite 
permissible to draw the conclusion that 
he prefers yachting to horse racing. 
After four years of partnership racing, 
Lord Dunraven bought Lord Ran- 


dolph’s share of the stud and now races 
He is a 


entirely on his own account. 











Al 


cawianans 


A 
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good _fisher- 
man, and as 
equally at 
home with his 
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salmon rod 

as with a 3 
deep-sea 

line. He " 





knows nearly 
every fishing 
ground round 
the coast, 
and, after the regattas 
are over, generally goes - 
trawling. His favorite 
places are off Plymouth, 

the Scilly and the Chan- 

nel Islands. Both with rifle and gun 
he is a first-rate shot, and although he 
always shoots in spectacles, seldom 
misses his game. 

Lord Dunraven took his seat in the 
House of Lords as a supporter of Mr. 
Gladstone, who subsequently offered 
him a minor post in the government. 
But at that time the young traveler 
took but little part in politics, and so 
declined the flattering invitation. His 
real entry into public life, and, in fact, 
the foundation of his subsequent career 
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as a politician, are due to an article 
which he wrote in the “New York 
World” on Mr. Gladstone’s famous 
attack on Lord Beaconsfield. The 
article obtained much attention at 
the time, and attracted the notice of 
the Conservative chief, who was much 
struck at the clever criticism of the 
young Liberal peer. An acquaintance 
sprang up between Lord Beaconsfield 
and the writer, which later on ripened 
into friendship, and probably had some- 
thing to do with Lord Dunraven 
joining the Conservative party. 
His early speeches were chiefly 
on foreign policy, and the inti- 
mate knowledge he showed re- 
specting treaties of all 
kinds was an additional 








link between him and 
eee) 


the leader of his new 
party. His favorite 
theme was Egypt, and 
he rarely missed an 
opportunity of con- 
demning Mr. Glad- 
stone’s policy in re- 
spect to that country. 
Later on he interested 
himself more espe- 
cially in colonial af- 
fairs. Here his per- 
sonal acquaintance 
with the North American colonies 
stood him in good stead, and gained 
him the ear of the House of Lords. 
Thus it was scarcely surprising that 
when Lord Salisbury came into office 
he chose him as Under Secretary of 
State for the colonies, a post he again 
filled on the return of the Conserva- 
tives to power in 1886. 

Soon .after he had taken office the 
second time, the Newfoundland Gov- 
ernment passed an act prohibiting the 
French fishermen from purchasing bait 
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in the colony. ‘This act the imperial 
government at first declined to ratify. 
Lord Dunraven sided with the local 
legislators, on the ground that New- 
foundland was a self-governing colony. 
He pressed this view of the case at 
Downing Street, and, as the govern- 
ment declined to yield, resigned his 
Under Secretaryship. Some say he 
resigned merely to support his friend, 
Lord Randolph Churchill, who had just 
given up the post of Chancellor of the 
Exchequer and leader of the House of 
Commons, but, although the two resig- 
nations may have had some connec- 
tion, the immediate cause of Lord 
Dunraven’s leaving the Colonial Office 
was as I have stated. Being out of 
office and out of favor with his chief, 
Lord Dunraven turned his attention to 
social questions, and, when Mr. Bur- 
nett’s report on the Sweating System 
at the East End of London was pre- 
sented to Parliament, he moved the 
House of Lords for a select committee 
to inquire into the subject. The re- 
quest was granted, and he was ap- 
pointed chairman. For more than two 
years the committee sat, and during all 
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that time Lord Dunraven worked most 
energetically, examining and cross-ex- 
amining the various witnesses sent up 
from all parts of the United Kingdom, 
for he was not long in discovering that 
the system was practised quite as much 
in the provincial cities as in the East 
End of London, and quickly took steps 
to have the reference extended. With 
much care he drafted an exhaustive 
report, giving, as the chief causes of 
the existence of sweating, unrestricted 
foreign immigration and over-compe- 
tition. Lord Derby and Lord Thring 
declined to accept this view, and Lord 
Dunraven, finding himself in a minority, 
retired from the chairmanship.  Sub- 
sequent events have shown that Lord 
Dunraven was not so far out in his 
diagnosis as his colleagues supposed. 
The evil effects of foreign immigration 
upon the unskilled labor market so im- 
pressed him that, on his own initiative 
and at his own expense, he formed a 
society for the express purpose of 
making these effects known to the 
public, and of forcing them upon the 
attention of Parliament. 

The working-man may have good 
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reason to thank Lord Dun- 
raven, but it is doubtful 
whether the capitalist will 
regard his efforts in the same 
light. The Sweating Com- 
mittee brought Mr. Alder- 
man Ben Tillett to the front, 
and Mr. Alderman Ben Til- 
lett, in conjunction with Mr. 
John Burns, M.P., were the 
promoters of the dock strike. 
The dock strike started 
“new unionism,” and new 
unionism gave an impetus 
to the eight-hour-day move- 


ment. Lord Dunraven and 
Lord Randolph Churchill 
were the first proimninent 


politicians to openly advo- 
cate an eight-hour day for 
miners, and Lord Dunraven’s speech 
on the eight-hours’ case generally, be- 
fore the members of the Chamber of 
Commerce at Liverpool, attracted much 
comment at the time. The Factories 
and Workshops act was really an ex- 
tension of the very able bill which Lord 
Dunraven introduced into the House 
of Lords, in order to carry into force 
certain amendments in the law which 
he had suggested in his draft on the 
sweating inquiry. Together with Lord 
Sandhurst, the present Under Secre- 
tary for War, he championed the cause 
of the laundresses. Indeed, there is 
scarcely a question affecting the inter- 
ests of the working classes in which he 
has not taken an active part, and when 
a separate state department for la- 
bor is established, as it must be event- 
ually, Lord Dunraven, supposing the 
Conservatives to be in power, will 
probably be invited to act as its first 
minister. 

There is scarcely a subject on which 
he is not we!l informed. His difficulty 
seems to be in making a choice. In 
matters of sport he has thrown his 
heart and soul into yachting, and, as 
a consequence, on that subject he is 
naturally considered the first authority. 
What he has done in yachting he must 
do in politics, if he is ever to reach the 
position to which his abilities entitle 
him. 

The rough-and-tumble work of the 
House of Commons would have been 
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a far better 
school for 
him than 
the Upper 
House of 
Parlia- 
ment, and 
had he not 
been a peer he would probably by 
this time have reached a far higher 
rung on the political ladder than he 
has done. Although nervous, he is a 
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good speaker, and never misses his 
points. He seldom addresses the 


House without a thorough knowledge 
of his subject, and as a consequence is 
generally listened to and considered. 
Naturally quick, he soon masters his 
facts. He has great power of concen- 
tration, but, like most Irishmen, lacks 
application. Unlike his race, however, 
he is not impulsive, and seldom speaks 
without thinking. He has more the 
memory of a barrister than that of a 
permanent official, and should he for- 
get the details, always remembers the 
line of argument. With a little more 
patience he would make a good judge, 
as he knows well how to sift evidence, 
and is just in dealing with the opinions 
of others. Thorough himself, he ex- 
pects thoroughness in those about him. 
Cant and hypocrisy he will have none 
of. Nor does he believe in employing 
second-rate intellect. The best man 
and the best price is Lord Dunraven’s 
motto. ‘There is no_ niggardliness 
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about him, yet at the same time he in- 
tends to get his money’s worth. 
takes are not overlooked, but forgiven. 
Asa result he is much liked by all who 
have any dealings with him. 

The principal family estates are in 
Ireland and Wales. Adare Manor, the 
Irish home where the present peer was 
born, is situated in one of the prettiest 
parts of County Limerick. The house, 


which had fallen into decay during the 
last century, was entirely rebuilt by 
Lord Dunraven’s grandfather. It is 
of gray stone and in the style of the 
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Tudor period. ‘The most imposing 
apartment is the gallery, which is 


panelled in old oak and has a_ beauti- 
fully carved ceiling. This room is ap- 
proached from the hall by means of a 
stone staircase let into the wall, and is 
entered through richly carved double 
doors brought from an old church at 
Antwerp. It isone hundred and thirty- 
two feet long and twenty-one feet 
wide. Along the sides hang the fam- 
ily pictures, and a few choice paintings 
by old masters. ‘The hall is lofty, and 
lighted by colored windows, which, to- 
gether with the organ, hidden away in 
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a recess, gives the place more the ap- 
pearance of a cathedral than the en- 
trance toa private house. The river 
Maigne flows past the manor on the 
south side, and, when at home, the sub- 
ject of our sketch may often be seen 
fishing for a salmon or shooting a weir 
in his canoe, after the manner of Ca- 
nadian log men down therapids. Not 
far from the manor house, on the 
banks of the river, are the ruins of a 
Franciscan abbey, built in 1464 for the 
Observant Brothers by a former Earl 
of Kildare, while adjoining lie the ruins 


of Desmond Castle, so celebrated in 
Irish history. 

Lord Dunraven is much attached to 
Ireland and the Irish. He devotes 
large sums of money annually towards 
improving and keeping up Adare, and 
spends all the income derived from the 
estate in giving employment to the 
people of the district. ‘This fact alone, 
seeing that he has only a life interest 
in the place, shows his large-minded- 
ness. His property is probably the 
only one in the south of Ireland on 
which no outrage has ever been com- 
mitted, and it speaks well for his pop- 
ularity that when he came amongst his 
own tenants a few months ago to de- 
liver a speech against Mr. Gladstone’s 
Home Rule bill, not only was he 
listened to, but, for the time, received 
the support of many Home Rulers in 
the district. At Adare, Lord Dun- 
raven entertained Lord Spencer and 
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the vice-regal court in state, and sub- 
sequently received Lord Londonderry 
and Lord Houghton. 

Dunraven Castle, in Glamorganshire, 
is built on the edge of a cliff, and over- 
looks the Bristol Channel. The coast 
is very dangerous, and many a ship 
has struck and gone to pieces on the 
treacherous rocks in sight of the castle. 
There is no safe anchorage anywhere 
near, so Lord Dunraven is in the pe- 
culiar position of having a home by 
the sea, but is unable to approach it 
in his yacht. Lately the castle has 
been enlarged, and a new wing and 
courtyard added. During the last few 
years, owing probably to the unsettled 
state of Ireland, Lord and Lady Dun- 
raven have done most of their enter- 
taining here. Not long ago the Duke 
and Duchess of Teck and the Princess 
May (Duchess of York) made a long 
stay at the castle. The gardens are 
well kept, but the want of shelter pre- 
vents the shrubs and coverts from 
growing, and gives the more exposed 
part of the estate rather a barren ap- 
pearance. ‘The shooting is fairly good, 
and the park well stocked with deer. 

Kenry House, in the vale of Putney, 
was until recently used as the town 
residence, but when Lord Dunraven’s 
daughters grew up it was necessary to 
take a house in London. Still Kenry 
is a favorite Saturday to Monday re- 
sort of Lord Dunraven during the 
parliamentary session. 

Few men in like position have led so 
varied a life as the owner of “ Valky- 
rie,” and as a consequence he has 


come into contact with most men and 
In social cir- 


women worth knowing. 
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cles he is very popular, and no smart 
entertainment is complete without him. 
In clubland he is always welcome, and 
is as equally at home at the Beefsteak 
or the Savage as at the Marlborough or 
the Turf. While Parliament is sitting 
he is often found at the Carlton, dis- 
cussing with his party the latest move 
on the political chess-board, or talking 
science and literature with his friends 
at the Atheneum. His energy is 
boundless. He will work all the morn- 
ing, legislate in the afternoon, dine 
out, and then spend the evening in 
amusement. Travelling to him is noth- 
ing. He never tires. He is an early 
riser, and no matter what time he goes 
to bed is always up and attending to 
his correspondence at the usual hour 
the next morning. In this way he gets 
through a great amount of work, and 
is able to find time for the same 
amount of pleasure. He is very gen- 
erous, and as a result is often imposed 
upon. Not only is he called upon to 
give money toward the charities in his 
own neighborhoods, but people write 
to him from all parts of the United 
Kingdom to help them in their dis- 
tress. Often he yields, and many a 
home has been made happy by a gift 
of money or money’s worth. Scarcely 
a church or chapel on his Welsh estate 
is self-supporting. All expect, and 
many get, grants from Lord Dunraven. 
In Ireland, too, he is equally liberal ; 
and Father Flanagan, the priest at 
Adare, could tell many a tale of want 
relieved and assistance given to the 
Catholics on the estate. 
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AT A DANCE. 
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= My queen is tired and craves surcease 

: Of twanging string and clamorous brass ; 
s I lean against the mantelpiece, 

: And watch her in the glass. 

e 

1 One whom I see not where [ stand 

4 Fans her, and talks in whispers low ; 

J Her loose locks flutter as his hand 

) Moves lightly to and fro. 

, 

' He begs a flower ; her finger tips 

e Stray round a rose half veiled in lace ; 
i She grants the boon with smiling lips, 

) Her clear eyes read his face. 

S 

- I cannot look—my sight grows dim— 

, While Fate allots, unequally, 

u The living woman's self to him, 

The mirrored form to me. 

l 

t 

DULCES AMARYLLIDIS IR. 


I told my love a truth she liked not well ; 
She spoke no word. I raised my eyes to watch 
Fler cheek's red flush, her bosom'’s angry swell ; 
| She rose to go ; her hand was on the latch ; 
When some swift thought—of my fond love, maybe, 
Or ill-requited patience—bowed her head : 
She faltered, paused with foot half raised to flee, 
Then turned, and stole into my arms instead. 


Reproduced, by special arrangement. 
Jrom * Under the Hawthorn, and Other Verse,” 
by Augusta de Gruchy. 
London; Edwin Matthews and John Lane, 1893. 
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A SPLENDID TIME— 
AHEAD. 


By WALTER BESANT. 


i was Sunday evening in July—an 
evening aglow with warmth and 
splendor ; an evening when even the 
streets of London were glorious with 
the light of the splendid west; an 
evening when, if you are young (as I 
sincerely hope you are), only to wander 
hand-in-hand over the grass and under 
the trees with your sweetheart should 
be happiness enough. One ought to be 
ashamed to ask for more. Nay, a 
great many do not ask for more. 

They are engaged. Some time, but 
not just yet, they will marry. They 
work separately all the week, but on 
the Sunday they are free to go about 
together. Of all the days that make 
the week they dearly love but one day 
—namely the day that lies between the 
Saturday and Monday. Now that the 
voice of the Sabbatarian has sunk to a 
whisper or a whine ; now that we have 
























learned to recognize the beauty, the 
priceless boon, the true holiness of the 
Sunday, which not only rests body and 
brain, but may be so used as to fill the 
mind with memories of lovely scenes, 
of sweet and confidential talk, of love- 
making and of happiness, we ought to 
determine that of all the things which 
make up the British liberties, there is 
nothing for which the working man 
should more fiercely fight or more 
jealously watch than the full freedom 
of his Sunday—freedom uncontrolled 




















to wander where he will, to make his 
recreation as he chooses. 

If the church doors are open wide, 
let the doors of the public galleries and 
the museums and the libraries be opened 
wide as well. Let him, if he choose, 
step from church to library. But if he 
is wise, when the grass is long and the 
bramble is in blossom, and the foliage 
is thick and heavy on the elms, he will, 
after dinner, repair to the country, if it 
is only to breathe the air of the fields, 
and lie on his back watching the slow 
westering of the sun and listening to 
the note of the blackbird in the wood. 

Two by two they stroll or sit about 
Hempstead Heath on such an evening. 
If you were to listen (a pleasant thing 
to do, but wrong) to the talk of these 
couples you would find that they are 
mostly silent, except that they only 
occasionally exchange a word or two. 
Why should they talk? They know 
each other’s cares and prospects ; they 
know the burden that each has to bear 
—the evil temper of the boss, the un- 
certainties of employment, the difficul- 
ties in the way of an improved screw, 
and the family troubles—there are al- 
ways family troubles, due to some in- 
considerate member or other. I declare 
that we have been teaching morality 
and the proper conduct of life on quite 
a wrong principle—namely, the selfish 
principle. 

We say, “Be good, my child, and 
you will go to heaven.” ‘The proposi- 
tion is no doubt perfectly true. But it 
proposes a selfish motive for action. I 
would rather say to that child, “Be 
good, my dear, or else you will become 
an intolerable nuisance to other peo- 
ple.” Now, no child likes to consider 
himself an intolerable nuisance. 

These lovers, therefore, wander 
about the Heath, sometimes up to 
their knees in bracken, sometimes sit- 
ting under the trees, not talking 
much, but, as the old phrase has it, 
“enjoying themselves” very much 
indeed. At the end of the Spaniards’ 
Road—that high causeway whence 
one can see, in clear weather, the 
steeple of Harrow Church on one side 
and the dome of St. Paul’s on the other 
—there isa famous clump of firs, which 
have been represented by painters over 
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and over again. Benches have been 
placed under these trees, where one can 
sit and have a very fine view indeed, 
with the Hendon Lake in the middle 
distance, and a range of hills beyond, 
and fields and rills between. 

On one of these benches were sitting 
this evening two—Adam and Eve, 
boy and girl—newly entered into para- 
dise. Others were sitting there as 
well—an ancient gentleman whose 
thoughts were seventy years back, a 
working man with a child of three on 
his knee, and beside him his wife, 
carrying the baby. But these lovers 
paid no heed to their neighbors. They 
sat at the end of the bench. The boy 
was holding the girl’s hand, and he was 
talking eagerly. 

“Lily,” he said, “you must come 
some evening to our debating society 
when we begin again and hear me 
speak. No one speaks better. That 
is acknowledged. There is to be a 
debate on the House of Lords in Octo- 
ber. I mean to come out grand. 
When I’m done there will be mighty 
little left of the Lords.” He was a 
handsome lad, tall and well set up, 
straight featured and bright eyed. 
The girl looked at him proudly. He 
was her own lad—this handsome chap. 
Not that she was bad-looking either. 
Many an honest fellow has to put up 
with a girl not nearly so good-looking, 
if you were to compare. 

He was a clerk in the city. She was 
in the post-office. He attended at his 
office daily from half-past nine to six, 
doing such work as was set before him 
for the salary of a pound a week. She 
stood all day long at the counter, serv- 
ing out postal orders, selling stamps, 
weighing letters, and receiving tele- 
grams. When I add that she was civil 
to everybody you will understand that 
she was quite a superior clerk—one 
of the queen’s lucky bargains. It is 
not delicate to talk about a young 
lady’s salary, therefore I shall not say 
for how much she gave her services to 
the British Empire. 

He was a clever boy, who read and 
thought. That is to say, he thought 
that he thought—which is more than 
most do. As he took his facts from 
the newspapers, and nothing else, and 
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as he was profoundly ignorant of Eng- 
lish history, English law, the British 
Constitution, the duties of a citizen, 
and the British Empire generally, his 
opinions, after he had done thinking, 
were not of so much value to the 
country, it is believed. But still a 
clever fellow, and able to spout in a 
frothy way which carried his hearers 
along, if it never convinced or defeated 
an opponent. 

To this kind of clever boy there are 
always two or three dangers. One is 
that he should be led on to think more 
and more of froth and less of fact; 
another, that he should grow conceited 
over his eloquence and neglect his 
business. A third temptation which 
peculiarly besets this kind is that he 
should take to drink. Oratory is thirsty 
work, and places where young men 
orate are often in immediate proximity 
to bars. As yet, however, Charley was 
only twenty. He was still at the first 
stage of everything—oratory, business, 
and love; and he was still at the stage 
when everything appears possible—the 
total abolition of injustice, privilege, 
class, capital, power, oppression, greed, 
sweating, poverty, suffering—by the 
simple process of tinkering the consti- 
tution, 

“Oh,” he cried, “we shall have 
the most glorious, the most splendid 
time, Lily! The power of the people 
is only just beginning ; it hasn’t begun 
yet. We shall see the most magnifi- 
cent things . . . ” He enumer- 
ated them as above indicated. Well, 
it is very good that young men should 
have such dreams and see such visions, 
I never heard of any girl being thus 
carried out of herself. The thing be- 
longs exclusively to male man in youth, 
and it is very good for him. When he 
is older he will understand that over 
and above the law and the constitu- 
tion there is something else more 
important still—namely, that every 
individual man _ should be _ honest, 
temperate, and industrious. In brief, 
he will understand the force of the ad- 
monition : “ Be good, my child, or else 
you will become an intolerable nui- 
sance to everybody.” 

The sun sank behind Harrow-on-the- 
Hill. The red light of the west flamed 
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in the boy’s bright eyes. 
the girl rose. 

“Yes, Charley,’ she said, less sym- 
pathetic than might have been ex- 
pected ; “yes, and it will be a very 
fine time, if it comes. But I don’t 
know. People will always want to get 
rich, won’t they? I think this beauti- 
ful time will have to come after us. 
Perhaps we had better be looking after 
our own nest first.” 

“Oh, it will come—it will come!” 

“T like to hear you talk about it, 
Charley. But if we are ever to marry 
—if I am to give up the post-office, 


Presently 





you must make a bigger screw. Re- 
member what you promised. The 
shorthand and the French class. Put 


them before your speechifying.” 

“All right, Lily dear, and then we 
will get married, and we will have the 
most splendid time. Oh, there’s the 
most splendid time for us—ahead !” 


II. 


Ir is six months later and mid-win- 
ter, and the time is again the evening. 
The day has been gloomy, with a fog 
heavy enough to cause the offices to 
be lit with gas, so that the eyes of all 
London are red and the heads of all 
London are heavy. 

Lily stepped outside the post-office, 
work done. She was going home. 

At the door stood her sweetheart, 
waiting for her. She tossed her head 
and made as if she would pass him 
without speaking. But he stepped 
after and walked beside her. 

“No, Lily,” he said, “I will speak 
to you; even if you don’t answer my 
letters you shall hear me speak.” 

“You have disgraced yourself,” she 
said. 

“Yes, 1 know. But you will forgive 
me. It is the first time. I swear it is 
the first time.” 

Well, it was truly the first time, that 
she had seen him in such a state. 

“Oh, to be a drunkard!” she re- 
plied. “Oh, could I ever believe 
that I should see you rolling about the 
street ?” 

“Tt was the first time, Lily, and it 
shall be the last. Forgive me and 

















y take me on again. If you give me up 
I shall go to the devil!” 

» “ Charley ’—her voice broke into a 
. sob—‘“ you have made me miserable 
—I was so proud of you. No other 
‘ girl, I thought, had such a clever 
sweetheart; and 

; last ‘Tuesday—oh ! 
it's dreadful to 
think of.” 

“Te, ese, § 
know. There’s 
only one excuse. I 
spoke for more than 
an hour, and I was 
exhausted. So 
what I took went 
to my head. An- 
other time I should 
not have felt it a 








bit. And when I found myself stag- 
gering I was going home as fast as 
possible, and as bad luck would have 
it, I must needs meet you.” 

“Good luck, I call it. Else I might 
never have found it out till too late.” 
“ Lily, make it up. Give me another 
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chance. I’ll swear off. I'll take the 
pledge.” 
He caught her hand and held it. 
“Oh, Charley,” she said, “if I can 
only trust you.” 


“You can, you must, Lily. For your 


















sake I will take the 

y-~— pledge. =I will do 

whatever you ask 
me to do.” 

She gave way, but not with- 

out conditions. 
“Well,” she said, “I will try to think 
no more about it. But, Charley, re- 
member, I could never, never, never 
marry a man who drinks.” 

“ You never shall, dear,” he replied, 
earnestly. 

“And then, another thing, Charley. 
This speaking work—oh ! I know it is 
clever and that—but it doesn’t help us 
forward. How long is it since you 
determined to learn shorthand, because 
it would advance you so much? And 
French, because a cierk who can write 
French is worth double? Where are 
your fine resolutions?” 

“T will begin again—I will practise 
hard; see now, Lily, I will do all you 
want. I will promise anything to please 
you—and do it, too. See if I won't. 
Only not quite to give up the speaking. 
Think how people are beginning to 
look up to me. Why, when we get a 
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reformed House, and the members are 
paid, they will send me to Parliament 
—me! I shall be a member for Cam- 
den Town. ‘Then I shall be made Home 
Secretary, or Attorney General, or some- 
thing. You will be proud, Lily, of your 
husband when he is a distinguished 
man. There’s a splendid time for us— 
ahead!” 

“Yes, dear. But first you know you 
have got to get a salary that we can 
live on.” 

He left her at her door with a kiss 
and a laugh, and turned to go home. 
In the next street he passed a public- 
house. He stopped, he hesitated, he 
felt in his pocket, he went in and had a 
go, just a single go—Lily would never 
find out—of Scotch, cold. Then he 
went home and played at practising 
shorthand for an hour. He had prom- 
ised his Lily. She should see how well 
he could keep his promise. 


III. 


“Ir is good of you to come, my dear. 
Of course, I understand that it is all 
over now. It must be. It is not in 
nature that you should keep him on 
any longer. But I thought you would 
see my poor boy once more.” 

It was Charley’s mother who spoke. 
He was the only son of a widow. 

“Oh, yes, I came—I came,” Lily 
replied, tearfully. ‘“ But what is the 
good? He will promise everything 
again. How many times has he repented 
and promised—and promised ?” 

“My poor boy! And we were so 
proud of him, weren’t we, dear?” said 
the mother, wiping away atear. “He 
was going to do such great things with 
his cleverness and his speaking. And 
now—I have seen it coming on, my 
dear, for a year and more, but I durstn’t 
speak to you. When he came home 
night after night with a glassy eye and 
a husky voice, when he reeled across 
the room, at first I pretended not to 
notice it. A man mustn’t be nagged 
or shamed, must he? Then I spoke in 
the morning, and he promised to pull 
himself up.” 

“ He will promise—ah ! yes—he will 
promise.” 
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“If you could only forgive him he 
might keep his promise.” 

Lily shook her head doubtfully. 

“TI went to the office this morning, 
my dear. ‘They have been expecting 
it for weeks. ‘The head clerk warned 
him. It was known that he had fallen 
into bad company—in the city they 
don’t like spouters. And when he came 
back after his dinner he was so tipsy 
that he fell along. They just turned 
him out on the spot.” 

“Mother,” said Lily, “it’s like this. 
I can’t help forgiving him. We two 
must forgive him, whatever he does. 
We love him, you see, that’s what it is.” 

“Ves, dear, yes.” 

“It isn’t the poor, tipsy boy we love, 
but the real boy—the clever boy be- 
hind. We must forgive him. But’”— 
her lips quivered—“I cannot marry 
him. Do not ask me to do that unless 
—what will never happen—he reforms 
altogether.” 

“Tf you would, dear, I think he 
might keep straight. If you were 
always with him to watch him.” 

“T could not be always with him. 
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And besides, mother, think what might 
happen as well. Would you have me 
bring into the world children whose 
lives would make me wretched by a 
drunken father? And how should we 
live? Because, you see, if I marry I 
must give up my place.” 

The mother sighed. “ Charley is in 
his own room,” she said, “I will send 
him to you.” 

Lily sat down and buried her face in 
her hands. Alas! to this had her en- 
gagement come. But she loved him. 
When he came into the room and stood 
before her and she looked up, seeing 
him shamefaced and with hanging 
head, she was filled with pity 
as well as love—pity and 
shame, and sorrow for the 
boy. She took his hand and 
pressed it between her own 
and burst into tears. “Oh, 
Charley, Charley!” she 
cried. 

“TIT am a brute and a 
wretch,” he said. “I don’t 
deserve anything. But 
don’t throw me over—don’t, 
Lily !” 

He fell on his knees before 
her, crying like a little school- 
boy. <A tendency to weep 
readily sometimes accom- 
panies the consumption of 
strony drink. 

Then he made confession, 
such confession as one makes 
who puts things as prettily 
as their ugliness allows. He 
had given way once or twice ; 
he had never intended to get 
drunk; he had been over- 
taken yesterday. The day 
was close, he had a headache 
in the morning. To cure 
his headache he took a sin- 
gle glass of beer. When he 
went back to the office he 
felt giddy. They said he 
was drunk. They bundled 
him out on the spot without 
even the opportunity of ex- 
plaining. 

Lily sighed. What could 
she say or answer? The 
weakness of the man’s nature 
only came out the more clear- 
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ly by his confession. What could she 
say? ‘To reason with him was useless. 
To make him promise was useless.” 
“Charley,” she said at length, “ if 
my forgiveness will do any good take 
it and welcome. But we cannot undo 





the past. You have lost your place 
and your character. .As for the 
future x 


“You have forgiven me, Lily,” he 
said ; “ oh, I can facethe future. I can 
get another place easily. I shall very 
soon retrieve my character. Why, all 
they can say is that I seemed to have 
taken too much. Nothing—that is 


nothing!” 
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“ What will you do? Have you got 
any money?” 
“No. I must go and look for an- 
other place. Until I get one I suppose 
there will be short commons. I deserve 


it, Lily. You shall not hear me grum- 
ble.” 

She took out her purse. “I can 
spare two pounds,” she said. “ ‘Take 


the money, Charley. Nay—you must 
—you shall. You must not go about 
looking half 
starved.” 

He hesitated 
and changed 
color, but he took 
the money. 

Half an hour 
later he was laugh- 
ing, as they all 
three sat at their 
simple supper, as 
light-hearted as if 
there had never 
been such a scene. 
When a man is 
forgiven he may 
as well behave ac- 
cordingly. Only, 
when he lifted his 
glass of water to 
his lips he gasped 
—it was a craving 
for something 
stronger than 
water which tight- 
ened his throat 
like hydrophobia. 
But it passed ; he 
drank the water 
and set down the 
glass with a nod. 

“Good water, 
that,” he said. 
“Nothing like 
water. Mean to 
future—water and tea. Lily, I’ve 
made up my mind. For the next six 
months I shall give up speaking, though 
it’s against my interests. Shorthand 
and French in the evening. By that 
time I shall get a post worth a hundred 
—ay, a hundred and twenty—pounds 
a year, if I’m lucky, and we'll get mar- 
ried and all live together and be as 
happy as the day is long. You shall 
never repent your wedding-day, my 


water in 


stick to 
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dear. I shall keep you like a lady. 
Oh, we will have a splendid time.” 

At ten o’clock Lily rose to go home. 
He sprang to his feet and took his hat 
and went. 

“No, no,” he said. “Let you go 
alone? Not if I know it.” 

She laid her hand on his arm once 
more, and tried to believe that his 
promise would be kept this time. He 
led her home, head in air, gallant and 

‘ brave. At the 
door he kissed 
her. ‘*‘Good- 
night, my dear,” 
he said. “You 
know you can 
trust me. Haven't 
I promised ?” 

On the way 
home he passed a 
public-house. 
The craving came 
back to him, and 
the tightness of 
his throat and the 
yearning of his 
heart ; - his foot- 
steps were drawn 
and dragged tow- 
ard the door. 

At eleven 
o’clock his 
mother, who was 
waiting up for 
him, heard him 
bumping and 
tumbling about 
the stairs on his 
wayup. Hecame 
in—his eyes fishy, 
his voice thick. 
“Saw her home,” 
he said. “Good 
girl, Lily. Made 
—(hic)—faithful promise—we are go- 
ing to have—splendid time!” 


IV. 


‘THE two women stood outside the 
prison doors. At eight o'clock their 
man would be released; the son of 
one, the lover of the other. The elder 
woman looked frail and bowed, her 
face was full of trouble—the kind of 
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trouble that nothing can remove. The 
younger woman stood beside her on 
the pavement ; she was thinner, and 
her cheeks were pale; in her eyes, too, 
you could read abiding trouble. 

“We will take him home between 
us,” said the girl. ‘ Not a word of re- 
proach. He has sinned and suffered. 
We must forgive. Oh, we 
choose but forgive!” 

Alas! the noble boy—the clever 
boy she loved—was further off than 
ever. He who loses a place and his 
character with it never gets another 
berth. This isa rule in the city. We 
talk of retrieving character and get- 
ting back to work. Neither the one 
nor the other event ever comes off. 
The wretch who is in this hapless 
plight begins the weary search for 
employment in hope. How it ends 
varies with his temperament or with 
the position of his friends. All day 
long he climbs stairs, puts his head 
into offices, and asks if a clerk is 
wanted. 

No clerk is wanted. ‘Then he comes 
down the stairs and climbs others, and 
asks the same question and gets the 
same reply. If ever a clerk is wanted 
a character is wanted with him; and 
when the character includes the quali- 
fication of drink, as well as of zeal and 
ability, the owner is told that he may 
move on. 

I am told there is a never-ending 
procession of clerks out of work up 
and down the London stairs. What 
becomes of them is never known. It 
is, however, rumored that short com- 
mons, long tramps, and hope deferred 
bring most of them to the hospitals, 
where it is tenderly called pneumonia. 

Charley began his tramp. After a 
little—a very little while—his money, 
the money that Lily lent him, was all 
gone. He was ashamed to borrow 
more, because he would have to con- 
fess how that money was chiefly spent. 

Then he pawned his watch. 

Then he borrowed another pound of 
Lily. 

Every evening he came home drunk. 
His mother knew it, and told Lily. 
They could do nothing. They said 
nothing. They left off hoping. 

Then his mother perceived 
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things began to disappear. He stole 
the clock on the mantel-shelf first, and 
pawned it. 

Then he stole other things. At last 
he took the furniture, bit by bit, and 
pawned it, until his mother was left 
with nothing but a mattress and a pair 
of blankets. He could not take her 
money, because all she had was an annu- 
ity of fifteen shillings a week, other- 
wise he would have had that too. He 
then borrowed Lily’s watch and pawned 
it, and her little trinkets and pawned 
them; he took from her all the money 
she would give him. 

Both women half starved themselves 
to find him in drink and to save him 
from crime. Yes, to save him from 
crime. ‘They did not use these words 
—they understood. For now he had 
become mad for drink. ‘There was 
no longer any pretence; he even left 
off lying ; he was drunk every day ; if 
he could not get drunk he sat on the 
bare floor and cried. Neither his 
mother nor Lily reproached him. 

An end—a semicolon, if not a full 
stop—comes to such a course. Un- 
fortunately not always the end which 
is most to be desired—the only effect- 
ual end. 

The end or semicolon which came 
to this young man was that, having 
nothing more of his mother’s that he 
could pawn, one day he slipped into 
the ground floor lodger’s room and 
made up quite a valuable little parcel 
for his friend the pawnbroker. It con- 
tained a Waterbury watch, a seven and 
sixpenny clock, a mug—electro-plate, 
won at a spelling competition—a bound 
volume of “ Tit Bits,’”’ and a Bible. 

When the lodger came home and 
found out his loss he proved to be of 
an irascible, suspicious, and revengeful 
disposition. He immediately, for in- 
stance, suspected the drunken young 
man of the first floor. He caused 
secret inquiry to be made, and—but 
why go on? Alas! the conclusion of 
the affair was eight months’ hard. 

“ Here he comes,” said Lily., “ Look 
up, mother ; we must meet him with a 
smile. He will come out sober, at any 
rate.” 

He was looking much better for his 
period of seclusion. He walked home 
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between them, subdued, but ready, on 
encouragement, for their old confi- 
dence. 


In fact, it broke out, after an excel- 
lent breakfast. 

“T have made up my mind,” he said, 
“while I was thinking—oh! I had 
plenty to think about and plenty of 
time to do my thinking in. Well, I 
have made up my mind. Mother, this 
is no country for me any longer. After 





You 
two go on living together, just for 
company, but I shall go—I shall go 


what has happened I must go. 


to America. There’s always an open- 
ing, I am told, in America, for fellows 
who are not afraid of work. Clever- 
ness tells there. A man isn’t kept down 
because he’s had a misfortune. What 
is there against me, after all? Charac- 
ter gone, eh? Well, if you come to 
that, I don’t deny that appearances were 
against me. I could explain, however. 
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cares about 


“But there nobody 
character nor what you’ve done here 
—(this remarkable belief is widely 
spread concerning the colonies, as well 
as the United States)—“ it’s what can 
you do? not, what have you done? 
Very well. I mean to go to America, 
mother. I shall polish up the short- 
hand and pick up the French grammar 
again. I meanto get rich now. Oh, 
I’ve sown my wild oats! Then you'll 





both come out to me, and then we'll 
be married; and, Lily, we'll have a 
most splendid time!” 


V. 


FIvE years later Lily sat one Sunday 
morning in the same lodgings. The 
poor old mother was gone, praying 
her with her last breath not to desert 
the boy. But of Charley not a word 
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had come to her—no news of any 
kind. 

She was quite alone—in those days 
she was generally alone ; she had kept 
her place at the post-office, but every- 
body knew of her trouble, and some- 
how it made a kind of barrier between 
herself and her sister clerks. The sor- 
rows of love are sacred, but when they 
are mixed up with a criminal and a 
prison there is a feeling—a kind of a 
feeling—as if, well, one doesn’t like 
somehow to be mixed up with it. Lily 
was greatly to be pitied, no doubt ; her 
lover had turned out shameful ; but she 
ought to have given up the man long 
before he got so bad. 

She was alone. The church bells 
were beginning to ring. She thought 
she would go to church. While she 
considered this point, she heard a wom- 
an’s step on the stairs, and there was a 
knock at the door. 

It was a nurse or probationer, dressed 
in the now familiar garb—a young 
nurse. 

“You are Lily Chesters ?” she asked. 
“There is a patient just brought in to 
the London Hospital who wants to see 
you. He is named Charley, he says, 
and will give no other name. He 
wrote your address on paper. ‘Tell 
her,’ he said, ‘that it is Charley.’ ” 

Lily rose quietly. “I will go to 
him.” 

“ He is your brother ?” 

“He is my lover. Is he ill?” 

“He is very ill. He came in all in 
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rags, dirty and penniless—he is very ill 
indeed. Prepare yourself. He is dy- 
ing of pneumonia.” 

{ told you before what they call it. 

Lily sat at the bedside of the dying 
man. 

“Tt is all over,” he whispered. “I 
have reformed, Lily. I have quite 
turned over a new leaf. I have now 
resolved to taking the pledge. Kiss 
me, dear, and tell me that you forgive 
me.” 

“Ves, yes, Charley. God knows that 
I forgive you. Why, you will come 
back to yourself in a very little while. 
Thank God for it, dear! Your own 
true self. You will be my dear old boy 
again—the boy that I have always 
loved; not the drinking, bad boy—the 
clever, bright boy. Oh, my dear, my 
dear! you will see mother again very 
soon, and she will welcome her boy, 
returned to himself again.” 

“Ves,” he said, “that’s it. A serious 
reform this time. Lily, I dare say | 
shall be up and well again in a day or 
two. Then we will see what to do 
next. I am going out to Australia, 
where everybody has a chance—Amer- 
ica is afraud. I shall get rich there, 
and then you and mother will come to 
me, and we shall get married, and— 
oh! Lily, Lily, after all that we have 
suffered, we shall have—I see that we 
shall have’’— he paused, and his voice 
grew faint—“ we shall have—the most 
splendid time!” 

“ He is gone,” said the nurse. 
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As, tother day, o'er the green meadow TI pass'd, 
A swain overtook me, and held my hand fast ; 
Then cried, “ My dear Lucy, thou cause of 


my care, 
How long must thy faithful young Thyrsts 
despair ? 


To grant my petition, no longer be shy ;” 
But, frowning, I answer'd, “ O, fie, shepherd, 


fie!” 


He told me his fondness like time should en- 
dure ; 

That beauty which kindled fis flame ‘twould 
secure ; 

That all my sweet charms were for homage 
design d, 

And youth was the season to love and be kind. 

Lord, what could I say? I could hardly deny, 

And faintly I uttered,“ O, fie, shepherd, fie!” 


fe swore—with a kiss—that he could not re- 
Srain ; 

I told him 'twas rude, but he kissed me again. 

My conduct, ye fatr ones, in question ne'er call, 

Nor think I did wrong—TI did nothing at all! 

Resolved to resist, yet inclined to comply, 

L leave it for you to say, “ Fie, shepherd, fie!” 
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LOVE IN A COTTAGE. THE IRISH STORY-TELLER. HUGH 
BRONTE AS A TENANT-RIGHTER. 
STORIES OF THE BRONTE FAMILY IN IRELAND. 
By Dr. WILLIAM WRIGHT. 
I. The house consisted of two rooms. 
That over which the roof still stands 
LOVE IN A COTTAGE, * was without chimney, and was used as 


A a brief honeymoon, spent 

at Warrenpoint, Alice Bronté re- 
turned, on her brother’s invitation, to 
her old home, and Hugh went back to 
complete his term of service in Lough- 
orne. It soon became desirable that 
his wife should have a home of her 
own, and he took a cottage in Em- 
dale, in the parish of Drumballyroney, 
with which Drumgooland was united 
at the time. 

The house stands near crossroads 
leading to important towns. In a 
direct line it is about three and three- 
quarters statute miles from Rathfriland, 
seven and three-quarters from Newry, 
twelve from Warrenpoint, and five and 
a quarter from Banbridge. The exact 
position of the house, is on the north- 
west side of the old road, leading, in 
Hugh Bronté’s day, to Newry and 
Warrenpoint. Almost opposite, on the 
other side of the road, there was a 
blacksmith’s shop, which still contin- 
ues to be a blacksmith’s shop. The 
Bronté house remains, though par- 
tially in ruins. 

The house is now used as a byre, 
but its dimensions are exactly the 
same as when it became the home of 
Hugh Bronté and his bride. The rent 
then would be about sixpence per 
week, and would, in accordance with 
the general custom, be paid by one 
day’s work in the week, with board, 
the work being given in the busy sea- 
son. 


bedroom and parlor, and the outer 
room, from which the roof has fallen, 
was used as a corn-kiln, and also as 
kitchen and reception-room. 

A farmer’s wife, whose ancestors 
lived close to the Bronté house long 
before the Brontés were heard of in 
County Down, pointing to a spot in 
the corner of the byre opposite to the 
window, said: “ There is the very spot 
where the Reverend Patrick Bronté was 
born.” Then she added, ‘‘ Numbers of 
great folk have asked me about his 
birthplace, but och! how could I tell 
them that any dacent man was ever 
born in sucha place!” ‘This feeling 
on the part of the neighbors will 
probably account for the fact that 
everything written thus far regarding 
-atrick Bronté’s birthplace is wrong, 
neither the townland, nor even the par- 
ish of his birth, being correctly given. 

In the lowly cottage in Emdale, now 
known as “ The Kiln,” and used as a 
cowhouse, Patrick Bronté was born, 
on the 17thof March, 1777. Menhave 
risen to fame from a lowly origin, but 
few men have ever emerged from 
humbler circumstances than Patrick 
Bronté. 

Many a reader of Mrs. Gaskell’s 
life of Charlotte Bronté has been sad- 
dened by the picture of the vicar’s 
daughters amid their narrow and grim 
surroundings, but the gray vicarage of 
Haworth was a palace compared with 
the hovel in which the vicar himself 
was born and reared. 
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Besides, the Haworth vicarage was 
never really as sombre as Mrs. Gaskell 
painted it, for Miss Ellen Nussey was 
a constant visitor, and she assures me 
that the girls were bright and happy 
in their home, always engaged on 
some project of absorbing interest, 
and always enjoying life in their own 
sober and thoughtful way. 

The Bronté cottage in Emdale was 
very poor, but it was brightened with 
the perennial sunshine of love. It 
was love in a cottage, in which the 
bare walls and narrow board were 
golden in the light of Alice Bronté’s 
smile. It was said in the neighbor- 
hood that Mrs. Bronté’s smile “ would 
have tamed a mad bull,” and on her 
deathbed she thanked God that her hus- 
band had never looked upon her with 
a frown. 

In their wedded love they were very 
poor, but very happy. Hugh’s con- 
stant, steady work provided for the 
daily wants of an ever-increasing fam- 
ily, but it made no provision for the 
strain of adverse circumstances. In 
fact, the Emdale Brontés lived like 
birds, and as happy as birds. 

Hugh Bronté was one of the indus- 
trious poor. The salt of his life was 
honest, manly toil. He had forgotten 
the luxury of his childhood’s home, 
and he did not feel any degradation in 
his lowly lot. 

In our artificial civilization we have 
come to place too much store on the 
accident of wealth. Our Blessed Sav- 
iour, whom all the rich and luxurious 
call “ Lord,” was born in as lowly a 
condition of comfortless poverty as 
Patrick Bronté, Cows are now housed 
in Bronté’s birthplace, but our Lord 
was born among the animals in the 
caravansérat, And yet, in our social 
code, we have reduced the Decalogue to 
this one commandment, “ Thou shalt 
not be poor.” 

Hugh Bronté did not choose poverty 
as his lot, but, being a working man, like 
the carpenter of Nazareth, he did the 
daily work that came to his hand, and 
then, side by side with Alice, he found 
the fulness of each day sufficient for 
all its wants. 

The happy home was soon crowded 
with children, and the family removed 
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to a larger and better house, in the 
townland of Lisnacreevy. The parish 
register of Drumballyroney Church, to 
which the Brontés belonged, unfortu- 
nately goes no farther back than 1779, 
two years after the birth of Patrick. 
The register, which is now kept in 
the parish church of Drumgooland, 
belonged to the united parishes of 
Drumballyroney and Drumgooland, in 
which, when united, the Reverend Mr. 
Tighe was vicar for forty-two years. 
When Patrick Bronté was two years 
old, less one day, his brother William 
was baptized, and about every two 
succeeding years either a brother or a 
sister was added until the family num- 
bered ten. 


II. 
THE DAILY ROUND, 


HucuH Bronté and his wife could 
not live wholly on love ina cottage, 
and Hugh had to bestir himself. He 
was an unskilled laborer, but he under- 
stood the art of burning lime. There 
was no limestone, however, in that part 
of County Down to burn, and as he 
could not have a lime-kiln, he resolved 
to have a corn-kiln. 

At the beginning of this century a 
corn-kiln in such a district in Ireland 
was a very simple affair. <A floor of 
earthenware tiles, pierced nearly 
through from the underside, was ar- 
ranged ona kind of platform or loft. 
Beneath there was a furnace, which 
was heated by burning the rough, dry 
seeds, or outer shelling, ground off the 
oats. In front of the furnace there 
was a hollow, called “ the logie-hole,” 
in which the kiln man sat, with the 
shelling or seeds heaped up within 
arm’s length around him, and with his 
right hand he deeked the kiln, by throw- 
ing, every few seconds, a sprinkling of 
seeds on the flame. In this way he 
kept up a warm glow under the corn till 
it was sufficiently dried for the mill. 

Such was the simple character of the 
ordinary corn-kiln in County Down at 
the beginning of the century. But I 
have been assured by the old men of 
the neighborhood that Hugh Bronté’s 
kiln was of a still more primitive struct- 
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ure. The platform, or corn-floor, was 
constructed by laying iron bars across 
unhewn stones set up on end. On these 
bars straw matting was spread, and on 
the matting the corn was placed to dry. 
Such a structure was the immediate 
precursor of the pottery floored kiln. 
The design was the same in both, but 
the matting was always liable to catch 
fire, and required careful attention. 

The kiln was erected in the part of 
the Bronté cottage now roofless, and, 
like the cottage itself, must have been 
a very humble affair. It has been sug- 
gested that the kiln may have stood 
elsewhere, but it is now established 
beyond all doubt, on the unanimous 
testimony of the inhabitants, that the 
Bronté kiln stood in the ruined room 
of the Bronté cottage, and, in fact, it is 
known by the name of “ the Brontés’ 
kiln.” 

Within those walls, now roofless, the 
grandfather of Charlotte Bronté began 
in 1776 to earn the daily bread of him- 
self and his bride, by roasting his 
neighbors’ oats. His wage was known 
by the name of “muther,” and con- 
sisted of so many pounds of fresh 
oats taken from every hundredweight 
brought to him to be kiln-dried. The 
miller, too, was paid in kind, but his 
muther was taken by measure, after the 
shelling, or seeds, had been ground off 
the grain. 

When Hugh Bronté had accumulated 
a sackful of muther he dried it on his 
kiln, took it to the mill, and paid his 
muther in turn to the miller, to have it 
ground into meal. 

The meal, when taken home, was 
stored in a barrel, and with the prod- 
uce of the rood of potatoes which 
Hugh had sed on his brother-in-law’s 
farm, became the food of himself and 
family. As the Brontés could not con- 
sume all the muther themselves, the 
surplus would be sold to provide cloth- 
ing and other necessaries, and though 
there remains no trace of pig-stye or 
fowl-house, there can be little doubt 
that Mrs. Bronté would have both pigs 
and fowl to eke out her husband’s 
earnings. 

Mrs. Bronté was a famous spinner, 
and she handed down the art to her 
daughters. She had always a couple 
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of sheep grazing on her brother’s land. 
She carded and ‘span the wool, her 
spinning-wheel singing all day beside 
her husband, as he beeked the kiln. 
Then, during the long, dark evenings, 
when they had no light but the red eye 
of the kiln, she knitted the yarn into 
hose and vest and shirt, and even head- 
gear, so that Hugh Bronté, like his sons 
in after years, was almost wholly clad 
in “ homespun.” 

This, probably, had something to do 
with the general impression, which still 
remains in the neighborhood, of the 
stately and shapely forms of the Bronté 
men and women. The knitted woollen 
garments fitted close, unlike the fan- 
tastic and shapeless habiliments that 
came from the hands of local tailors in 
those days. 

Alice Bronté also span nearly all the 
garments which she wore, and her tall 
and comely daughters after her were 
dressed in clothes which their own 
hands had taken from the fleece. 

On principle, as well as from neces- 
sity, the Brontés wore woollen garments, 
and the vicar carried the same taste 
with him to England, where his dislike 
of everything made of cotton was at- 
tributed by his biographer to dread of 
fire. ‘The absurd servants’ gossip as 
to his cutting up his wife’s silk gown 
had possibly a grain of truth in it, 
owing to his preference for woollen 
garments; but the atrocity spun out 
of the gossip by Mrs. Gaskell was prob- 
ably an exaggeration of an innocent 
act. At any rate, the old man charac- 
terized the statement, I believe truly, 
by a small but ugly word. 

All the Brontés, father, mother, sons, 
and daughters, to the number of twelve, 
were clad in wool, and they were the 
healthiest, handsomest, strongest, heart- 
iest familyin the whole country. ‘They 
were a standing proof of the excellency 
of the woollen theory, and it is interest- 
ing to note how Hugh Bronté’s theory 
and practice have received approval in 
our own day. Fora time the Brontés 
had to look to others to weave their 
yarn into the blankets and friezes that 
they required, but Patrick was taught 
to weave as soon as he was able to 
throw the shuttle and roll the beam, 
and then his father’s house manufact- 
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ured for themselves everything they 
wore, from the raw staple to the grace- 
fully fitting corset. 

Even the scarlet mantle for which 
“Ayles” Bronté is still remembered 
in Ballynaskeagh was carded, spun, 
knitted, and dyed by Mrs. Bronté’s 
own hands. The spirit of independ- 
ence manifested by the Brontés in 
England was a survival of a still 
sturdier spirit that had had its origin 
in one of the humblest cabins in 
County Down. 

As time passed Hugh Bronté became 
a famous ditcher. ‘There is a very old 
man called Hugh Norton, living in 
Ballynaskeagh, who remembers him 
making fences and philosophizing at 
the same time. It is very probable 
that the introduction of corn-kilns 
constructed of burnt pottery may 
have left him without custom for his 
straw-mat kiln, just as the introduc- 
tion of machinery at a later period 
left the country hand-looms idle. 

In Hugh Bronté’s time more careful 
attention began to be given to the land. 
Bogs were drained, fields fenced, roads 


constructed, bridges made, houses 
built, with greater energy than had 


ever been known before, and, although 
the landlord generally raised the rent 
on every improvement effected by the 
tenant, the wave of prosperity and 
improvement continued. Hugh Bronté 
was a good, steady workman, and 
found constant employment, and at 
that time wages rose from sixpence 
per day to eightpence and tenpence. 
The sod fences made by him still 
stand as a monument of honest work, 


and there are few country districts 
where huntsmen would find greater 
difficulty with the fences than in 


Emdale and Ballynaskeagh. 

As Hugh Bronté advanced in life he 
continued to prosper. He removed 
from the Emdale cottage to a larger 
house in Lisnacreevy, and from thence 
he and his family went home to live 
with Red Paddy, Mrs. Bronté’s brother. 
On the Ballynaskeagh farm the chil- 
dren found full scope for their energies, 
and they continued to prosper and 
purchase surrounding farms until they 
were in very comfortable circum- 
stances. The Brontés were greatly 
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advanced in their prosperity by a dis- 
covery made by one of their country- 
men. John Loudon Macadam was a 
County Down surveyor. He wrote 
several treatises on road-making of a 
revolutionary character. His proposal 
was to make roads by laying down 
layers of broken stones, which he said 
would become hardened into a solid 
mass by the traffic passing over them. 

For a time he was the subject of 
much ridicule, but he persevered, and 
proved his theory ina practical fashion. 
The importance of the invention was 
acknowledged by a grant from the 
government of ten thousand pounds, 
which he accepted, and by the offer of 
a baronetcy, which he declined. He 
lived to see the world’s highways 
improved by his discovery, and the 
English language enriched by his 
name. 

The old, unscientific road-makers 
were too conservative to engage in the 
construction of macadamized roads, but 
the Brontés were shrewd enough to see 
the value of the new method, and they 
tendered for county contracts, and 
their tenders were accepted. Then the 
way to fortune lay open before them. 
They opened quarries on their own 
land, where they found an inexhaus- 
tible supply of stone, easily broken to 
the required size. With suitable stone 
ready to their hands they had a great 
advantage over ail rivals, and for a 
generation the macadamizing of the 
roads in the neighborhood was practi- 
cally a monopoly in the Bronté family. 

I remember the excellent carts and 
horses employed by the Brontés on the 
road, and I also distinctly recollect that 
the names painted on the carts were 
spelled “ Bronté,” the pronunciation 
being “ Bronté,” never “ Prunty,” as 
has been alleged. 

With the lucrative monopoly of road- 
making added to their farm profits the 
Brontés grew in wealth. They raised 
on their farm the oats and fodder 
required by the horses, and, as the 
brothers did a large amount of the 
work themselves and had nothing to 
purchase, the money received for road- 
making was nearly all profit. 

In those days the Brontés added 
field to field, until they farmed a con- 
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siderable tract of land, which they held 
from a model landlord called Sharman 
Crawford. That was the period at 
which a two-storied house was built, 
and there were houses occupied by the 
Brontés, from the two-storied house 
down to the thatched cottage. In fact, 
the house of Red Paddy McClory, in 
which Alice was born and reared, stood 
about half-way between the two-storied 
house and the cabin. The foundations 
of the house in which Charlotte Bronté’s 
Irish grandmother was born are still 
visible. 

Shortly after the death of old Hugh, 
and in the time of the Bronté prosper- 
ity, one of the brothers, called Welsh, 
opened a public-house in the thatched 
cabin referred to, and from that mo- 
ment, as far as I have been able to make 
out, the tide of the Bronté prosperity 
turned. 

Everything the Brontés did was gen- 
uine. ‘Their whiskey was as good in 
quality as their roads, and I fear it 
must be added that they were among 
the heartiest customers for their own 
commodities. They ceased to work 
on the roads, their hard-earned money 
slipped through their fingers, and the 
public-house became the meeting-place 
for the fast and wild youth of the 
locality. 

Then another brother, called William 
but known as Billy, opened on the 
Knock Hill another public-house, which 
also became a centre of demoralization 
to the young men of the district, and 
a source of degradation to the keeper. 
I remember both these pests in full 
force. ‘They were much frequented by 
Orangemen, who, when tired playing 
“The Protestant Boys,” used to slake 
their thirst and fire their hatred of 
the Papishes by drinking Bronté’s 
whiskey. 

I am bound to say distinctly that 
I do not believe any of Charlotte 
Bronté’s Irish uncles ever became con- 
firmed drunkards. They took to the 
drink business too late in life to be 
wholly overmastered by the passion 
for alcohol. Besides, their father’s ex- 
ample, and the industrious habits of 
their youth and early manhood, had 
combined to give moral fibre to the 
stubborn Bronté character, which saved 


them from precipitate descent on the 
down grade. 

I never saw any of the Brontés drunk, 
and I believe the occasional drinking 
of the family was limited to the two 
brothers who’ sold drink, and who 
would always feel bound in honor “to 
taste a drop” with their customers. 
The other brothers would drink like 
other people, in fairs and markets, 
where every transaction was ratified by 
a glass of grog, but I do not believe 
they often drank to excess. 

In those days everybody drank. At 
births, at baptisms, at weddings, at 
wakes, at funerals, and in all the other 
leading incidents of life, intoxicating 
liquors were considered indispensable. 
If a man was too hot he drank, and if 
he was too cold he drank. He drank 
if he was in sorrow, and he drank when 
in joy. When his gains were great he 
drank, and he drank also when crushed 
by losses. ‘The symbol of universal 
hospitality was the black bottle. 

Ministers of the Gospel used to visit 
their people quarterly. On these vis- 
itations the minister was accompanied 
by one of his deacons. Into what- 
ever house they entered they were im- 
mediately met by the hospitable bottle 
and two glasses, and they were always 
expected to fortify themselves with 
spirituous draughts before beginning 
their spiritual duties. As the visitors 
called at from twelve to twenty houses 
on their rounds, they must have been 
“unco fou” by the close of the day. 

It isinteresting to remember that when 
the drinking habits of the country were 
at their height the temperance reform- 
ation was begun in Great Britain, by 
the best friend the Brontés had, the 
Reverend David McKee. It is of still 
greater interest, in our present investi- 
gation, to know that Mr. McKee was 
moved to the action which has resulted 
in the great temperance reform by the 
Bronté public-houses at his door, and 
by the demoralization they were creat- 
ing, 

The little incident which has led to 
such momentous results came about in 
this way: the Reverend David McKee 
of Ballynaskeagh was the minister of 
the Presbyterian Church of Anaghlone. 
He had built his church, and he was 
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largely independent of his congrega- 
tion. One Sunday he thought fit to 
preach on The Rechadbites. In the ser- 
mon he ridiculed and denounced the 
drinking habits of the time. The sermon 
fell on the congregation like a thun- 
derbolt from a cloudless sky. Blank 
amazement in the audience was suc- 
ceeded by hot indignation. 

On the following morning an an- 
gry deputation from the congregation 
waited on Mr. McKee. He listened to 
them with patient courtesy while they 
urged that the sermon should be im- 
mediately burnt, and that an apology 
should be tendered to the congregation 
on the following Sunday. 

When the deputation had exhausted 
themselves and their subject, Mr. Mc- 
Kee began quietly to draw attention to 
the happy homes which had been des- 
olated by whiskey, the brilliant young 
men whom it had ruined, the amiable 
neighbors whom it had hurried into 
drunkards’ graves, and then he pointed 
to the Brontés as an example of the 
baneful influence of the trade on the 
sellers of the stuff themselves. 

The deputation, some of them Orange- 
men, were in no mood to listen to 
radical doctrines, subversive of their 
time-honored customs, and they began 
to threaten. 

Mr. McKee, who was six feet six 
inches high, and of great muscular 
power, drew himself up to his full 
stature, and calling to his servant, then 
at breakfast in the kitchen, told him 
to saddle his best mare, as he wished to 
ride in haste to Newry, to publish his 
sermon in time for circulation on the 
following Sunday. Then, turning to 
the deputation, he thanked them for 
their early visit, which he hoped would 
bear fruit, and bowed them out of his 
parlor. 

He rode the best horse in the whole 
district, and he never drew rein till he 
reached the printing-office in Newry, 
and he had the sermon ready for circu- 
lation on the following Sunday, and 
handed it to his people as they retired. 

In 1798 Mr. McKee, then a youth, 
watched from a hill in his father’s land 
the battle of Ballynahinch. He had in 
his arms at the time a little nephew 
who had been left in his charge. The 
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little nephew became the great Doctor 
Edgar of Belfast, who used to boast 


playfully that he was “ up in arms” at 
the battle of Ballynahinch. 

Mr. McKee sent a copy of The 
Rechabites to his eloquent nephew. 


Doctor Edgar read the sermon, and 
then, rising from his seat, proceeded 
swiftly to carry all the whiskey he had 
in the house into the street, and empty 
it into the gutter. With that drink 
offering Doctor Edgar inaugurated the 
great temperance reform. From Ire- 
land he passed to Scotland, and from 
Scotland to England. The whole 
kingdom was mightily stirred, and the 
temperance cause has ever since con- 
tinued to flourish. The little seed, 
stimulated at first by the Bronté public- 
houses, has become a great tree, the 
branches of which extend to all lands. 

We have now seen the Brontés in the 
daily round of their common pursuits. 
In the next chapter we hope to see old 
Hugh in the light of his Bronté genius, 


IIT. 


THE IRISH RACONTEUR OR STORY- 
TELLER, 


Tue Hakkawiti is the oriental story- 
teller, the man who beyond all others 
relieves the tedium and wearisomeness 
of oriental life. I have often watched 
the oriental Hakkawati, seated in the 
centre of a large crowd, weaving stories 
with subtile plots and startling sur- 
prises, using pathos and passion and 
pungent wit, and always interspersing 
his narratives with familiar incidents, 
and laying on local color, to give an 
appearance of vratsemdlance, or reality, 
to the wildest fancies. 

The Arabian Hakkawati generally 
tells his stories at night, when the 
weird and wonderful are most effective. 
He has always a fire so arranged as to 
light up his countenance with a ruddy 
glow, so that the movements and con- 
tortions of a mobile face may add sup- 
port to the narrative. He sometimes 
proceeds slowly, stumbling and correct- 
ing himself, like D'Israeli, as if his one 
great desire was to stick to the literal 
truth. 

















Without any apparent effort to please, 
the Hakkawati keeps his finger on the 
pulse of his audience. Should they 
show signs of weariness, he makes them 
smile by some pleasantry, and as the 
Arab holds that “smiles and tears are 
in the same &hury,” or wallet, he brings 
something of great seriousness on the 
heels of the fun, and works himself into 
a white heat of passion over it, the 
veins rising like cords on his fore- 
head, and his whole frame convulsed 
and throbbing, the rapt audience fol- 
lowing, in full sympathy with every 
mood. 

I have seen the Arabs shivering and 
pale with terror, as the-Hakkawéati nar- 
rated the fearful deeds of some imagi- 
nary jinn, and I have seen them feeling 
for their daggers, and ready to spring 
to their feet, to avenge some dastard 
act of imaginary cruelty; and a few 
seconds after I have seen them melted 
to tears at the recital of some ima- 
ginary tale of woe. I never wearied 
in listening to the Hakkawéati, or in 
watching the artlessness of his consum- 
mate art; and I have always looked 
on him as the most interesting of all 
orientals, a positive benefactor to his 
illiterate countrymen. 

Hugh Bronté was an Irish Hakka- 
wati, the last of an extinct race. I 
knew several men who had heard him 
when he was at his best. He would sit 
long winter nights in the logie-hole of 
his corn-kiln, in the Emdale cottage, 
telling stories to an audience of rapt 
listeners who thronged around him. 
Mrs. Bronté plied her knitting in the 
outer darkness of the kitchen, for there 
was no light except the glow from the 
furnace of the kiln, which lighted up 
old Hugh’s face as he deeked the kiln, 
and told his yarns. 

The Reverend William McAllister, 
from whom I got most details as to 
Bronté’s story-telling, had heard his 
father say that he spent a night in 
Bronté’s kiln either in the winter of 
1779 or 1780. Bronté’s fame was then 
new. The place was crowded to suffo- 
cation. At that time he reserved a 
place near the fire for Mrs. Bronté, and 
Patrick, then a baby, was lying on the 
heap of seeds from which the fire was 
fed, with his eyes fixed on his father, 
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and listening, like the rest, in breathless 
silence. 

Hugh Bronté seems to have had the 
rare faculty of believing his own stories, 
even when they were purely imaginary, 
and he would sometimes conjure up 
scenes so unearthly and awful that 
both he and his hearers were afraid 
to part company for the night. Fre- 
quently his neighbors could not face 
the darkness alone after one of Hugh’s 
gruesome stories, and lay upon the 
shelling seeds till day dawned. 

The farmers’ sons of the whole neigh- 
borhood used to gather round Bronté 
at night to hear his narratives, and he 
continued to manufacture stories of all 
descriptions as long as he lived. 

I have always understood that Hugh 
Bronté’s stories, though sometimes 
rough in texture and interspersed with 
emphatic expletives, after the manner 
of the time, had always a_ healthy 
moral bearing. As a genuine Irish- 
man he never used an immodest word, 
or by gesture, phrase, or innuendo 
an impure thought. On 
this point all my informants were 
unanimous. He neither used unchaste 
words himself, nor permitted any one 
to do so in his house. Tyranny and 
cruelty of every kind he denounced 
fiercely. Faithlessness and deceit al- 
ways met condign punishment in his 
romances, and in cases where girls had 
been betrayed, either the ghost of the 
injured woman, or the devil himself, 
in some awful form, wreaked unutter- 
able vengeance on the betrayer. 

Hugh Bronté was a great moral 
teacher and a power for good, as far 
as his influence extended. There are 
still some old men living in his neigh- 
borhood who never understood him, 
and who are disposed to think he was 
in league with the devil. 

It is always at his peril that any 
man dares to live before his time, or 
to leave the beaten track of the com- 
monplace. The reformers have all, 
without exception, been mad, or worse, 
in the eyes of dull conservatism. 


suggested 


Bronté dared to teach his neighbors 
by allowing them to see as well as 
hear, and those who were too stupid 
to understand were clever enough to 
denounce. 
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By a very great effort Hugh Bronté 
learned to read, late in life. He began 
at Mount Pleasant, with no higher aim 
than that of being able‘to write let- 
ters to Alice McClory, when he could 
no longer visit her. He made rapid 
strides in learning under the tutelage 
of his master’s children, when he lived 
in Loughorne, and when he went to 
live in Emdale he knew the sweetness 
and solace of good books, and he had 
always a book on his knee, which he 
read by the light of the kiln fire, when 
he was alone. He knew the Bible, 
Bunyan’s “ Pilgrim’s Progress,” and 
Burns’s poems, well. Those were book- 
less days. The newspaper had not 
yet found its way to the people, and 
in a neighborhood of mental 
nation it was something to have one 
man who could hold the mirror up to 
nature, and lead his illiterate visitors 
into enchanted ground. 

Many of Hugh’s stories were far re- 
moved from the region of romance, but 
he had the literary art of giving an artis- 
tic touch to everything he said, which 
added a charm to the narration, inde- 
pendent of the facts which he narrated. 

The story of his early life, which I 
have tried to reduce to simple prose, 
was delivered in the rhapsodic style of 
the ancient bards, but simple enough 
to be understood by the most unlet- 
tered peasant. None of Bronté’s stories 
were so acceptable as the simple record 
of his early hardships. 

Mingled with all his stories, shrewd 
maxims for life and conduct were in- 
terwoven; but in his oration on ten- 
ant-right he broke new ground, and 
showed that under different circum- 
stances he might have been a great 
statesman, and saved his country from 
unutterable wae. 

Hugh Bronté was superstitious, but 
while his superstitious character de- 
scended to all his children, the faculty 
of story-telling was inherited, as far 


stag- 


as I have been able to ascertain, 
by Patrick alone. All the sons and 
daughters talked with a dash of 


genius—as one of their old acquaint- 
ances said, “ They were very cliver 
with their tongues’’—but I have never 
heard of any of them except Patrick 
trying to tell a story. 
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Patrick, at the age of two or three, 
used to lie on the warm shelling seeds 
and listen to his father’s entrancing 
stories, and he seems to have caught 
something of his father’s gift and 
power. Miss Nussey, Charlotte’s 
friend, “ Miss E.,” has often told me 
of Patrick’s power to rivet the atten- 
tion of his children, and awe them with 
realistic descriptions of simple scenes. 
All the girls used to sit in breathless 
silence, their prominent eyes starting 
out of their heads, while their father 
unfolded lurid scene after scene ; but 
the greatest effect was produced on 
Emily, who seemed to be unconscious 
of everything else except her father’s 
story, and sometimes the descriptions 
became so vivid, intense, and terrible 
that they had to implore him to desist. 

Miss Nussey had opportunities for 
observing the Bronté girls that no other 
person had. She became Charlotte’s 
friend at school, when both were home- 
sick and needed friends. She continued | 
to be her fast friend through life. 
Gentle Anne Bronté died in her arms, 
and she was Charlotte’s true consoler 
when the heroic Emily passed swiftly 
away. She early discovered the ring 
of genius in Charlotte’s letters, and pre- 
served every scrap of them, and it is 
chiefly through those letters that the 
Brontés are known in England. She 
was Charlotte’s confidante in all private 
transactions and love matters, and she 
might have been a nearer friend still 
had Charlotte not refused an offer of 
marriage from her brother—an incident 
in the novelist’s life here for the first 
time made public. 

Miss Nussey was not only Char- 
lotte’s devoted friend, but she was a 
constant visitor at Haworth, and a 
keen observer. She had a great power 
of discernment in literary matters, and 
a very considerable literary gift herself. 
She had not to wait till “ Jane Eyre” 
and “ Wuthering Heights” were pub- 
lished to learn that Charlotte and 
Emily Bronté were endowed with 
genius. We owe it to her penetrating 
sagacity that we know so much of the 
vicar’s daughters. She watched their 
growth of intellect and everything that 
ministered to it, and she believes firmly 
that the girls caught their inspiration 
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from their father, and that Emily got 
not only her inspiration but most of her 
facts from her father’s narratives.* 

“The dirty, ragged, black-haired 
child,” brought home by Mr. Earn- 
shaw from Liverpool, is none other 
than the real dirty, naked, black-haired 
foundling, discovered on the boat be- 
tween Liverpool and Drogheda, and 
taken home by Charlotte’s great-grand- 
father and great-grandmother to the 
banks of the Boyne. The artist, how- 
ever, is not a mere copyist, and hence, 
while the story starts from existing 
facts, and follows the general outline 
of the real, it is not the very image of 
the real, and makes deviations from 
the original facts to meet the exigen- 
cies of art. 

There is no difficulty, however, in 
recognizing the original of the incar- 
nate fiend Heathcliff in the man Welsh, 
who tormented Hugh Bronté, Patrick’s 
father, in the old family home near 
Drogheda. Had Welsh never played 
the demon among the Brontés, Emily 
Bronté had never placed on the can- 
vas Heathcliff, “child neither of las- 
car nor gypsy, but a man’s shape 
animated by demon life—a ghoul, an 
afrit.” Nelly Dean, the benevolent 
but irresolute medium of romance and 
tragedy, is Hugh’s Aunt Mary, clear- 
eyed as to right and duty, but ever 
slipping down before the force of cir- 
cumstances. And old Gallagher, on 
the banks of the Boyne, with “the 
Blessed Virgin and all the saints ” on 
his side, is none other than the original 
of the old hypocrite, Joe. Gallagher 
is Joe speaking the Yorkshire dialect. 

And Edgar Linton is the gentle and 
forgiving brother of Alice, our friend 
Red Paddy McClory, who took his sis- 
ter home after her runaway marriage 





* Swinburne. in his ‘“‘ Note on Charlotte Bronté,” 
has alone had the poetic insight and artistic instinct to 
discernthisfact He isright when he says, * Charlotte 
evidently never worked so well as when painting more 
or less directly from nature , In most cases, 
probably, the designs begun by means of the camera 
were transferred for completion tothe canvas.” 

Swinburne, however. falls short in discernment, 
when, in contrasting Charlotte with her sister, he says : 

Emily Bronté, like William Blake, would probably 
have said, or at least presumably have felt. that such 
study after the model was to her impossible~an 
attempt but too certain to diminish her imaginative 
insight and disable her creative hand.” 

Surely the highest imaginative insight and deftest 
creative hand work from the model, nature, but the 
result is not a mere portrait of the model 
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with a Protestant, and finally took the 
whole Bronté family under his roof, 
and gave themall he possessed. Even 
Catherine Linton’s flight and marriage 
has solid foundation in fact, either in 
Alice Bronté’s romantic elopement 
with Hugh, or in the more tragic cir- 
cumstances of Mary-Bronté’s marriage 
with Welsh. 

It is not credible that Patrick Bronté, 
in his story-telling moods, never nar- 
rated to his listening daughters the 
romance of their grandfather and 
grandmother. It is true Miss Nussey 
never heard any reference to the story, 
nor did the Brontés ever in her pres- 
ence refer to their Irish home or 
friends or history, though, at the very 
time she was visiting Haworth, they 
were in constant communication with 
their Irish relatives, and, as we shall 
see, one of the uncles actually visited 
them, as Charlotte’s champion, and 
one of them had visited Haworth at an 
earlier date. 

They were too proud to talk even to 
their most intimate friends of their 
Irish home, much less to expose the 
foibles of their immediate ancestors to 
phlegmatic English ears; but Patrick 
Bronté would not omit to tell his story- 
loving daughters the thrilling advent- 
ures of their ancestors, and the girls, 
having brooded over the incidents, re- 
produced them in variant forms, and 
in the sombre setting of their own 
surroundings, 

The originals lived and died, acted 
and were acted upon, in Louth and 
Down ; but on the steeps of “ Wuther- 
ing Heights” they strut again, speak- 
ing the Yorkshire dialect, and braced 
by the tonic air of the northern downs. 

None of the stories betray their ori- 
gin so clearly as “ Wuthering Heights,” 
just as none of the novelists were so 
fascinated with their fahter’s tales as 
Emily. But the stories are all Bronté 
stories, an echo of the thrilling nar- 
ratives related by old Hugh, and re- 
told, I believe, a hundred times by 
Patrick. Of course, all the stories are 
made to live again under new forms, 
each writer giving the stamp of her 
own character to the new creations. 
Artists of the Bronté stamp are not 
portrait painters, nor mere reproducers. 
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They never were content to be mere 
lackeys of nature. They were above 
nature, and everything without and 
within themselves they placed under 
contribution. 

Even the rough and rugged charac- 
ters that have come from the hand of 
Emily show the-work of the artist. 
She added to the repulsive Heathcliff 
qualities of her own. She is perfectly 
serious when she says : “ Possibly some 
people might suspect him | Heathcliff | 
of a degree of under-bred pride. I 
have a sympathetic chord within me 
that tells me it is nothing of the sort. 
I know by instinct his reserve springs 
from an aversion to showy display of 
feeling, to manifestations of mutual 
kindliness. He'll love and hate equally 
under cover, and esteem it a species 
of impertinence to be loved or hated 
again. No! I’m running on too fast. 
I bestow my own attributes over-liber- 
ally on him.” 

Knowing the model from which 
Emily Bronté worked, there are few 
passages which throw more light on 
the artist than this. Catherine Linton 
was modelled on the lovely Alice Mc- 
Clory, who bequeathed to her clever 
granddaughters all the personal at- 
tractions they possessed; but here 
again Emily bestows attributes of her- 
self and sisters on her stately and lily- 
like grandmother. 

“She [Catherine] was slender, and 
apparently scarcely past girlhood. An 
admirable form, and the most exquisite 
little face I had ever had the pleasure 
of beholding; small features, very 
fair; flaxen ringlets, or rather golden, 
hanging loose on her delicate neck ; 
and eyes, had they been agreeable in 
expression, that would have been irre- 
sistible.”’ 

The picture is neither that of a 
Bronté of the Haworth vicarage nor 
is it a portraiture of the flower plucked 
in Ballynaskeagh by Hugh Bronté, but 
it is Alice McClory diluted with a dash 
of the Penzance Branwells, and the 
effect is a perfect and beautiful pict- 
ure, more pleasing, indeed, than a life- 
like portrait, with all the radiant 
beauty of the charming Alice, when 
she rode off to Magherally Church 
with the dashing Hugh Bronté. 
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IV. 
HUGH BRONTE AS A TENANT-RIGHTER. 


HuGuH Bronte worked up to his 
tenant-right doctrines by a series of 
assertions, negative and positive, on 
religious, political, and economic ques- 
tions. His address, in which he set 
forth his views on such matters, ap- 
proximated to the form of a lecture 
more nearly than any of his other 
talks, which were generally in the nar- 
rative form. ‘The following are the 
chief points of the discourse, as given 
to me by my old tutor and friend, and 
the propositions were never varied, 
except in the mere wording, although 
the statement had never been formally 
written out. 

Hugh Bronté always began with a 
little black Bible in his hand, or on his 
knee, and his first negative assertion 
was: 

I. “The church is not Christ’s.” 

Laying his hand on the little book 
he would declare that he found grace 
in the Bible, but in the church only 
greed. Once and only once he had 
appealed to a parson. He was hungry, 
naked, and bleeding, but the great 
double-chinned, red-faced man _ had 
looked on him as if he were a rat, and, 
without hearing his story, had him 
driven off by a grand-looking servant, 
who cracked a whip over his head and 
swore at him. 

In Hugh Bronté’s eyes the parsons 
got their livings for political services, 
and not for learning or goodness. 
Enormous sums were paid them to do 
work that they did not do. ‘They rarely 
visited their parishes, and their duties 
were performed by hungry and ill-paid 
curates. When they did return occa- 
sionally to their livings they were 
heard of at banquets, where they ate 
and drank too freely, and at other re- 
sorts, where they gambled recklessly. 
They were seen riding over the coun- 
try after foxes and hounds, and sitting 
in judgment on the men whose grain 
they had trampled down, and sending 
them to penal servitude for trapping 
hares in their own gardens. They 
were said to be ignorant, but they were 
known to be irreligious, immoral, arro- 




















gant, and cruel. They acted as the 
ministers of the gentry, before whom 
they were very humble, and they utterly 
despised the people who paid for their 


luxuries, and supported their own 
priests besides. 
They gave the sanction of the 


church to violence, craft, and crime 
in high places, and they were as far 
removed as men could be, in origin, 
position, and practices, from the apos- 
tles of the New Testament. And yet, 
he added, they claimed, in the most 
haughty manner, that they and they 
alone were the successors of the apos- 
tles, although they showed no signs of 
apostolic spirituality or apostolic ser- 
vice. 

Hugh Bronté declared that he could 
not submit to the Protestant parson, 
who despised him because he was poor, 
and could not aid in his promotion, 
nor could he yield obedience to the 
Catholic priest, who demanded utter 


subjection and prostration of both 
body and mind, and enforced his 
church’s claims by a stout stick. With 


these views it is not to be wondered at 
that Hugh Bronté did not belong to 
any church. 

To us, now, his statements appear 
exaggerated and too sweeping, but it 
must be remembered that he spoke of 
the Irish clergy in the closing decades 
of the last century. He expressed 
himself fiercely regarding the parsons, 
and in return they dubbed him “athe- 
ist.” 

His second negative assertion was: 

II. “ The world is not God's.” 

He knew from the Bible that God 
had made all things very good, and 
that he loved the world, but he held 
that a number of people had got in 
between God and his world, and made 
it very bad and hateful. They were 
known as kings and emperors, and 
they had seized on the world by fraud 
and force. ‘They lived on the best of 
everything that the land produced, and 
when they disagreed among themselves 
they sent their people to kill each other 
on their account, while they sat at 
home in peace and luxury. 

These usurpers not only held sway 
over the possessions and lives of men, 
but they decreed the exact thoughts 
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men were to entertain concerning God, 
and the exact words they were to speak 
concerning God; and when men pre- 
sumed to obey God rather than men 
they were tied to stakes and burned to 
death as blasphemers. For such sen- 
timents as these Hugh Bronté was de- 
nounced as a socialist—a very bad and 
dangerous name at the beginning of 
the present century. 

His third negative proposition was : 

III. “Ireland is not the king’s.” 

He understood that King George III. 
was not a wise man, but that he was a 
humane man. Ireland was not gov- 
erned by King George III., but by a 
gang of rapacious brigands. ‘They 
constantly invoked the king’s name, 
but only to serve more fully their own 
selfish ends. By the king’s authority 
they carried out their policy of system- 
atic outrage, until he hated the very 
name of the king whom he always 
wished to love. 

The chief business of the king’s re- 
presentatives was to plunder his ma- 
jesty’s poorer subjects. For this pur- 
pose the country was parcelled out and 
divided among a number of base and 
greedy adventurers, in return for odious 
services. Each of these adventurers 
became king, or landlord, in his own 
district, and lived on the wretched na- 
tives. Every meskin of butter made 
on the farm, every pig reared in the 
cabin, every egg laid by the hens that 
roosted in the kitchen, went to support 
the land-king. 

The cottages were mud hovels. The 
land was bog and barren waste. ‘The 
men and women were in rags. ‘The chil- 
dren were hungry, pinched, and _ bare- 
footed. But the landlord carried off 
everything, except the potato crop, 
which was barely sufficient to sustain 
life. 

The landlord was a very great man. 
He lived in London, near the king, in 
more than royal splendor. Or he passed 
his time in some of the great cities of 
Europe, spending as much on gay wom- 
en as would have clothed and fed all 
the starving children on his estate. In 
English society his pleasantries were 
said to be most entertaining, regarding 
the poverty, misery, and squalor of his 
tenants, whom he fleeced ; but he took 
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care never to come near them, lest his 
fine sensibilities should be shocked at 
their condition. His serious occupa- 
tion was the making of laws to increase 
his own power for rapacity, and to take 
away from the people every vestige of 
rights that they might have inherited. 
“The landlord takes everything and 
gives nothing,” was Hugh Bronté’s 
simple form of the fine modern phrase 


regarding landlords’ privileges and 
duties. 
Hugh Bronté maintained that the 


landlord was a courteous gentleman, 
graced with polished manners, and that 
if he had lived among his people he 
might in time have developed a heart. 
At least, he could hardly have kept up 
a gentlemanly indifference, in the pres- 
ence of squalor and misery. But he 
kept quite out of sight of his tenantry, 
or he would not have made so much 
merriment about the pig, which was 
being brought up among the children, 
to pay for his degrading extravagances. 
The landlord’s place among the people 
was taken by an agent, an attorney, 
and’ a sub-agent. The agent was a 
local potentate, whose will was law. 
The attorney’s business was to make 
the law square with the agent’s acts. 
And the under agent was employed to 
do mean and vile and inhuman acts, 
that neither the agent nor attorney 
could conveniently do. 

The duty of the three was to find 
out, by public inspection and by private 
espionage, the uttermost farthing the 
tenants could pay, and extract it from 
them legally. In getting the rent for 
the landlord each got as much as he 
could for himself. The key of the 
situation was the word “ eviction.” 

Then Hugh told the story of his an- 
cestors’ farm. ‘The Brontés had occu- 
pied a piece of forfeited land, with well- 
defined obligations to a chief, or land- 
lord. Soon the landlord succeeded in 
removing all legal restraints which in 
any way interfered with his absolute 
control of the place. Remonstrance 
and entreaty were alike unavailing. 
The alterations in title were made by 
the authority of “George III., by the 
grace of God King of England!” 

Hugh’s great-grandfather drained 
the bog and improved the land, at 
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enormous expense. Every improve- 
ment was followed by a rise in the 
rent. His grandfather built a fine 
house on the land, by money made in 
dealing, and again the rént was raised, 
on the increased value given to the 
place by the tenant’s industry. Then, 
the vilest creature in human form hav- 
ing ingratiated himself with the agent, 
by vile services, the place was handed 
over to him, without one farthing of 
compensation to the heirs of the man 
whose labor had made the place of 
value. All these things were done in 
the name of George III., though the 
king had no more to do with the nefa- 
rious transactions than the child un- 
born. 

From this conclusion Hugh Bronté 
proceeded to his fourth negative prop- 
osition : 

IV. “Irish law is not justice.” 

He expressed regret that he was un- 
able to respect the laws of the country. 
According to his views, the laws were 
made by an assembly of landlords, 
purely and solely to serve their own 
rapacious desires, and not in accord- 
ance with any dictates of right or 
wrong. As soon might the lambs re- 
spect the laws of the wolves as the 
people of Ireland respect the laws of 
the landlords. 

From this point he naturally arrived 
at his fifth negative proposition : 

V. “Obedience to law is not a 
duty.” 

He said it might be prudent to obey 
a bad law, cruelly administered, be- 
cause disobedience might entail incon- 
venient consequences; but there was 
no moral obligation impelling a man 
to obey a law which outraged decency, 
and against which every righteous and 
generous instinct revolted. Human 
laws should be the reflection of divine 
laws; but the landlord-made laws of 
Ireland had neither the approval of 
honest men nor the sanction of divine 
justice. 

Hugh’s sixth and last negative prop- 
osition was: 

VI. “ Patriotism is not a virtue.” 

He held that every man should love 
his country, and that every Irishman 
did; but he could not do violence to 
the most sacred instincts of his nature, 
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by any zeal to uphold a system of 
government which dealt with Ireland 
as the legitimate prey of plunderers. 

In other lands men were patriotic 
because they loved their country. He 
loved his country too well to be a pa- 
triot. Love of country more than any 
other passion had prompted to the 
purest patriotism ; but who would do 
heroic acts to maintain a swarm of 
harpies to pollute and lacerate his 
country ? Who would have his zeal 
aglow to maintain the desolators of 
his native land ? 

Hugh Bronté gave out his views with 
a warmth that betrayed animus arising 
from personal injury. He was there- 
fore declared to be disloyal, and that 
at a time when there was danger in 
disloyalty. About the time Hugh 
Bronté was enunciating these senti- 
ments the rising of the United Irish- 
men took place, and the pitched battle 
of Ballynahinch was fought, in 1798. 
It has always seemed to me strange 
that he should have passed through 
those times in peace, for the “ Welsh 
horse ” devastated the country far and 
wide after the battle, and hundreds of 
innocent people were shot down like 
dogs. Besides, William, his second son, 
was a United Irishman, and present at 
the battle of Ballynahinch. After the 
battle he was pursued by cavalry, who 
fired at him repeatedly, but he led them 
into a bog and escaped. 

Hugh Bronté lived in a secluded 
glen; but the “ Welsh horse” visited 
his house, and after a short parley with 
his wife, in which neither understood 
the other, one of the soldiers struck a 
light into the thatch. Hugh suddenly 
appeared and spoke to the Welsh sol- 
‘diers in Irish, which it was supposed 
they understood, as being akin to their 
own language, and they joined heartily 
with him in extinguishing the flames. 
They joined still more heartily with 
Hugh in disposing of his stock of 
whiskey. The inability of Hugh’s 
neighbors to communicate with the 
Welsh may account for the fact that a 
man well known for such advanced 
and disloyal views passed _ safely 
through those troublous times. 

Having completed his negative asser- 
tions, or paradoxes, Hugh Bronté pro- 
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ceeded to state his theories, or positive 


conclusions. He laid it down as an 
axiom that justice must be at the root 
of all good government, and he declared 
emphatically what O'Connell and Agent 
Townsend have since maintained, that 
the Irish were the most justice-loving 
people in the world. He also held 
that unjust laws were the fruitful 
source of all the turbulence and crime 
in Ireland. ‘ 

Justice, he said, was nothing very 


grand. It meant simply that every 
man should have his own by legal 
right. This definition brought him to 


his tenant-right theory. In illustra- 
tion he returned to the story of his 
ancestral home and the wrongs of his 
ancestors. He maintained that when 
his forefathers drained the bog and 
improved the land they were entitled 
to every ounce of improvement they 
had made. ‘The landlord had done 
nothing for the land. He never went 
near it, and had never spent one far- 
thing upon it, and he should not have 
been entitled to confiscate to his own 
profit the additional value given to it 
by the labor of another. 

He further declared that a just and 
wise legislature should secure to every 
man, high and low, the fruits of his 
own labor, and he maintained that such 
simple, natural justice would produce 
confidence in Ireland, and that confi- 
dence would beget content and indus- 
try, and that a contented and indus- 
trious people would soon learn to love 
both king and country, and make 
Ireland happy and England strong. 
Just laws would silence the agitator and 
the blunderbuss, and range the people 
on the side of the rulers. 

Hugh Bronté preached his revolu- 
tionary doctrines of simple justice in 
the cheerless east wind, but a little 
seed, carried I know not how, took 
root in genial soil, and the revolution- 
ary doctrine of “ Zvery man his own,” 
at which the political parsons used to 
cry “ Anathema,” and the short-sighted 
politicians used to shout “ confiscation,” 
has become one of the commonplaces 
of the modern reformation programme 
of fair play. ‘The doctrine of common 
honesty enunciated by Hugh Bronté 
has lately received the approval of 
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Liberal and Conservative governments 
in what is known as “ Tenant-Right,” 
or “ The Ulster Custom.” 

And here it is interesting to note 
that Hugh Bronté was a tenant on the 
estate of Sharman Crawford, a land- 
lord who first took up the cause of 
Irish tenant-right, and after spending a 
long life in its advocacy, bequeathed 
its defence to his sons and daughters. 

Whether Hugh Bronté’s doctrines 
on the relation of landlord and tenant 
ever came to the ears of the Crawford 
family, I know not. I think it is ex- 
ceedingly probable that they heard of 
the remarkable man on their estate, 
and of his stories and theories. The 
Crawfords were never absentee land- 
lords, and, as men of high Christian 
character, they always took a personal 
interest in their tenants, and would 
not, I believe, have failed to note any 
special intellectual activity among 
them. It is certain, however, that the 
Sharman Crawfords, father and son in 
succession, spent their lives largely 
in the propagation of Hugh Bronté’s 
views, both in the House of Commons 
and throughout the country, and it 
seems to me not only probable and 
possible, but almost certain, that Bron- 
té’s eloquent and passionate argu- 
ments, dropped into the justice-loving 
minds of the Crawfords,* may have 
been the primary seeds of the great 

*In 1833 W. Sharman Crawford published a pam- 
phlet embodying Hugh Bronté's doctrines, and making 
suggestions for the good government of Ireland. The 
pamphlet was republished by Doctor W. H. Dodd, 

). C., in 1892. Councillor Dodd is an old pupil of the 
allynaskeagh school. He received his early educa- 
tion from Mr. McKee, tke friend of the Brontés, and 
he was acquainted. as a student, with Charlotte Bron- 
té’s uncles. The following is his summary of the politi- 
cal portion of the pamphlet : 

‘Mr. Crawford anticipates, as the probable result of 
refusing self-government to Ireland. the growth of 
secret societies, the influence of agitation, and the 
necessity of resorting to force in the government of the 
country. He touches upon the question of private bill 
legislation, of a reform of the grand jury system, of 


county government. He points out that the creation 
of county councils, without having a central body to 
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agrarian harvest which, with the full 
sanction of the legislature, is now 
being reaped by the farmers in Ire- 
land. 

Should my surmise be correct, and I 
have never doubted for forty years 
that it is so, great results have flowed 
from the inhuman treatment of a child. 
Had little Bronté been left in the lux- 
ury of his father’s home, it is not likely 
he would ever have been shaken up to 
original and independent thought ; but 
the iron of cruel wrong had entered 
into his soul, and he felt that all was 
not well. He owed no gratitude to the 
existing order of things, and had no 
compunction in denouncing it; and 
having thought out and formulated a 
new theory, he proclaimed it with the 
strong conviction of an apostle who 
sees salvation in his gospel alone. 

The daring character of Hugh Bron- 
té’s speculations in their paradoxical 
form, combined with the fierce energy 
of his manner in making them known, 
secured for him an audience and an 
amount of consideration to which, as 
an uneducated working man, he could 
have had no claim. Indeed, Hugh 
Bronté’s revolutionary doctrines were 
known far beyond his own immediate 
neighborhood, and while many said he 
was mad, some declared that he only 
saw a little clearer than his contempo- 
raries. 
control them, is not desirable. And he suggests the 
creation of a local legislature for Irish affairs. com- 
bined with representation in the Imperial Parliament, 
as the true method of preserving the Union, as the 
surest bond of the connection between the two coun- 
— and as essentially necessary to tranquillity in Ire- 
and. 

**He refers, among other measures, to the disestab- 
lishment of the Irish Church, and the reform of the re- 
lations between landlord and tenant, as being pressing. 

‘“*The arguments against his views are met and an- 
swered. One would think he had read some of the 
speeches lately delivered, so apt is his reply. 

**It is curious to note the length of time Ireland has 
had to wait for the reforms he thought urgent, and it is 
sad to reflect how much suffering has been endured 


and how much blood has been shed because the men of 
his time would not listen to his words.” 




















